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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 


Hotel Windle 


Ig East Forsyth Street 


American and European. Every department modern. 


Near all car lines. Rates, $2 to $2.50 per day. Euro- 


pean plan, 75c, $x and up, one person, 
C. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 


Opgn ALL THe Year. Lonc Distance TELePHons. 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig. 
R. W. Richards. 


The Pennhurst, jee ee aig 


Micuican Avenus, AtLantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATH LU, 
1126 Cuwrrat Avz., Ocean Crrv, N. }. 


Oper all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Env or Tennesses Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Annual Meeting 


of the Stockholders of Swarthmore College will 
be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Race and 
Fifteenth Streets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
Ist, 1903, at 2 o'clock p.m. 


ROBERT M. JANNEY, | Clerks 
HARRIET COX MCDOWELL. } F 


LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET 
By WILLIAM GUEST 


264 pages—bound in cloth. 2 engravings by Sartain. 
(One- and two-cent stamps 


A. L. SMITH, 
29 E. Penn Street, Germantown, Pa. 


Penn’s "Treaty with the. Indians 


on India paper—engraving 23 inches by 18 in- 

ches, on sheets 30 inches by 24 inches, from 

the original Boydell engraved plate, made in 

Ws from the original painting of Benjamin 
oo by mail. 


A. L. SMITH 
29 EB. Pena Street, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 





Established 1827. Telephone. 


COLLINGS CARRIAGE Co. 
Large variety of carriages for town and country. Car- 


riages taken on storage and repair. Estimates furnished. 


1719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie, Pa. 


Prof. Daniel Batchellor 


has made a special study of the voice in relation 
to health, especially as segneds nasal and throat 
troubles. 


Correct Habits of Breathing 
and intonation taught. Address 


3104 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 


T is usual at this time of the year for papers to make extra induce- 
ments in order that subscriptions may run concurrently with the 


U 


1903. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


calendar year, and with this end in view, we will accept new 
ore from the date they are received by us up to, and including, 


the last issue of 1904, for $2.00, the price of a year’s subscription. 
sooner the subscription is received the more copies it will cover. 


The 
Will our 


subscribers send us the names of Friends who might like to take advantage 
of this offer, but who may 1 not see the advertisement ? ? We will write to them. 


. 


ef WANTED. 


OTHER’ S HELP.—WANTED YOUNG IN- 

telligent woman to make herself generaliy useful 

in small family where other help is kept. 
sonaily, 1600 Master Street, Philadelphia 


WYANTED.— —YOUNG FRIENDS TO VOLUN- 


teer as visitors for the co-operative coal club | 


among the colored people. Apply toSusan P. Wharton, 


on Third day mornings, at ro o’clock, Star Centre, 700 | 


Lombard Street. 


ANTED. — EMPLOYMENT IN CENTRAL 

or Southern Florida, First, Second and Third 

months. Prefer work in connection with fruit culture 
and shipment. Address R , this Office. 

ANTED.—COPIES OF THE “ « PENNSYL- 

vapia Freedman,” published in Philadelphia. 

Either bound volumes or single copies. Cash will be 


paid forthem. Address J. C., this Office. 

$25 AND $2000 WANTED ON FIRST 
mortgages on brick dwellings in Chester 

at about 5 percent. interest. The security is good and 

the properties situated in desirable locations Address 

CHARLES PALMER, 12 E. sth Street, Chester, Pa. 


————————————— 


BOARDING. ee 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


___FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


R RENT.—LARGE SALOON PAR LO R 
suitable for a doctor or dentist. Also second story 
front and back room, with private bath room adjoining. 
Please apply M. Dumphy, 134 N. arst Street, Phila. 


FOR SALE. 


To clese an estate. All are rented. The Newport, 
16th and Spruce Street, $275,000. The Kenmore, roth 
and Pine Streets, $50,000. t21s-12t7 Arch Street, 
$150,000. 925 Arch treet, $50,000. rz Arch Street, 
$30,000. 1519 Lombard Street. 1737 Lombard Street. 


DAVID H. WRIGHT, 1420 Chestnut Street. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
IRON FENCING AND GATES 
and other Ornamental lron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We need a few more teachers for fall and spring 
schools. More calls now than ever before. Schools 
and colleges supplied with teachers free of cost. Ad- 
dress your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
174 Randolph Building, ori rey Tenn. 
1423 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Apply per- | 





| (Third-day). 


Reunion of Old Pupils of Friends’ 
Centrai School. 


The Reception and Supper of the Old Pupils’ Asso- 
ciation of Friends’ Central School will take place at 
Horticultural Hall, on the evening of Twelfth month rst 
Admission to the Supper is by non- 
transferabie cards of invitation, issued to members of 
the Association and their guests, and may be had by ap- 
plication to the Registrar, May Westcott Ycung, 108 N. 
19th Street, or to Chairman of Enterta nment Committee, 
George J. Watson, 907 N. Marshall ~ treet, upon pay- 
ment of a membership subscription or by remittance of 
$1.00 for a guest ticket. 

About one year ago the Association held its first 
meeting with five hundred members, nearly a!] of whom 


| were present to renew friendships and meet old school- 


mates. A more social] and thoroughly enjoyable time 
could not be imagined, and with a membership of over 
700, the meeting this year pr mises to excel it. 

Former pupils of the schoc! who have not yet con- 
nected themselves in membership are especially invited 


| to join the Association, which looks forward to a broaden- 


ing of interest of all who have ever studied at this insti- 
tution and to renew memories and friendships of former 
days. 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry ‘Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


iT" Peoples University, of Olympia, Wasb., has for 
sale some very desirable residence operty, im- 

proved and otherwise, in the capital chy of the 
| Sened” at of Washington. It being endowment 


| erty a time sale, with annua! interest will be ecomplaiie. 


j Ie also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. Al! these properties will be 
sold cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


Good Catalog Printing 


is not merely printing and binding, 
good degree of 
with it. 

THE BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 
S. E. Cor. 10th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


but needs a 


intelligent supervision mixed 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBscripTions MAY BEGIn aT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. 


We vo not “stop” PAPERS EXCEPT 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Tevernone, Poriar eg 38 D. 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


The Original 
Wernersville Sanitarium 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post Office, 
WALTERS PARK, PA. 


Avoid id delays : do not address Wernersville. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


—_— 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Green Street, GERMANTOWN, 
Under care 
GERMANTOWN PREPARATIVE MEETING. 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher Departments. Manual! Training. 


For circulars address 
ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin + 
furnishes a ae guarded ¢é 


pares for col fg 
UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA w. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
tadents either for —- or for College. 


For catalogue, a 
508 SEPH S. WALTON, Princ; — 
George School, 


of Philadel 


ucation, @ pre- 


} Principals. 








Abington Friends’ School, 
for Boarpinc AND Day Pupits or Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students p — for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
| attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

— M. DOWNING, M. S., Prt 

oleae Pa. 


< CYNTHIA ' G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FOR 
Boys AnD GIRLS. 

The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
| country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 

Chappaqua, New ‘York. 
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| Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
| amder the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
| for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Princi 


th ‘Locust Va fey, N. . 


| SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


66 | New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, on 
| lation, and drainage the best ; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class ‘enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
‘Swarthmore. Pa. 


‘The ‘Commies on Edecetion of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are in 

to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring tions are invited to " 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, F 
meeting-house, aed Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m. to 12 m Correspondence should be 
addressed to — B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Illustrated booklet. 


| JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
__ 106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G, HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 South Twetrrn Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Conveyancing and Investing. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{693 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Penna. _ 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
g12 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, — 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
Twenty-five years’ experience; late First Assistant 
Physicianin Middletown, N Y ,State Hospital ; visit be- 
fore deciding. C. Spencer Kinney, M.D, Easton, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office. ) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 
An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. 5c.; per dozen soc. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

= Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 

Convenient, Restful, 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m, 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk, 
"Phone 1«33-55- 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XLVIII. 

THERE és nothing supernatural in the fact that evil 
can be overcome by good. Love is the strongest moral 
and spiritual force in the universe. 

E. Viront Brown. 


From ‘‘ Aspects of Quaker Truth.’’ 


THANKS. 


I THANK Thee, Father, for the summer-time, 
The golden days of glory and delight, — 
The days when the glad year is in its prime, 
Warmed by Thy love, and by Thy smile made bright. 


And for the peaceful armies of the flowers 
That hang their banners out above the sod, 

Saluting with sweet scents the passing hours, 
And blessing me, I thank Thee, O my God. 


I thank Thee for the melody of rills, 
And for the glad bird-music in the air, 
And for the echoes of the purple hills, 
And children’s voices at their evening prayer. 


I thank Thee for the rush of mountain streams, 
And for the beauty of the quiet lake, 

And for the generous warmth of dancing beams, 
And for a world grown happy for Thy sake. 


I thank Thee for the cool, calm summer sea, 
The playful ripple of the gentle waves, 

And for huge billows tossing restlessly, 
And for their music in the moss-lined caves. 


I thank Thee for the long, sweet days of light, 
And for the gloaming, with its hues sublime ; 
I thank Thee for past seasons of delight, 
That came to me with the glad summer-time. 
—Marianne Farningham. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE VALUE OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue Society of Friends, having no pastoral system or 
class of persons especially prepared or provided fer 
the work of leadership, has great need of high indi- 
vidual efficiency. To provide for this need, much 
care has been taken concerning the life and education 
of its members. That the young should have good 
and well-guarded reading is one of the most important 
of these advices. 

Reading often furnishes not only the companion- 
ship but also the aspirations of the reader. This is 
especially true for the young, whose imagination is 
unchecked by the vast array of year-long fact that 
has cooled the adult’s ardor. The characters in 
books are persons with almost all the influence of 
personality. Hence the great need for the parent to 
place in the child’s hands the books that do inspire. 
In this class well-chosen biography stands at the head. 
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Fiction is usually modified biography—sometimes 
it may be ennobled by the modification, but more 
often it is brought below the level of high-class 
biography. It is an extremely difficult task to make 
fiction true to the great facts of life and have it both 
interesting and inspiring. Young people need to read 
good fiction, but it is a mistake to allow it to entirely 
displace biography. 

History, aiming to be true, must usually, frcm the 
necessary limitations of space and the purpose for 
which written, pass over the formative pericd of great 
characters and present the finished product, the great 
man standing, wonder-like and alone, on the unap- 
proachable peak of Genius, rather than showing him 
as the result of slow, patient, unremitting every-day 
work and growth. Washington is presented as the 
astute commander of the armies of the struggling, 
Republic, not a youth so industrious and reliable that 
men in high places depended upon him and entrusted 
him with their commissions at a time when most boys 
are learning their geometry; or Luther, giant like, 
hurls defiance at the Pope and the whole corrupt 
Catholic world, when, as a matter of fact, he held an 
academic discussion, as was the wont of men in his 
day and walk of life, and from discussion came con- 
viction and slowly, step by step (as we all do growin 
this life), Luther grew to be great enough to do a 
great work. George Fox is often shown as a rather 
mysterious man in a class alone, when he was really 
a seeker after and listener for truth, going through 
steps of progress and growth that are within the 
reach of hungry souls in all ages. 

The Bible is a great book, but its very greatness 
sets it in a class apart and we find in it principles of 
conduct, moral and spiritual truths, rather than heroes 
for daily life. But heroes we must have. Every 
boy and girl has aspirations, and consciously or 
unconsciously they look areund for some shining 
example to take as a model, and it is the duty of the 
parent, the guardian and the teacher to see that the 
boy and the girl have good models and plenty of 
them. 

Unfortunately, the immediate environment does 
not always fill this need, and the best substitutes are 
often to be found in well-chosen biography. Here 
the author has time and space to develop the life 
history and show the steps by which greatness has 
come—to point out the path that led and yet leads to 
the lonely rock of genius. The youth can see that 
great achievement means not a wilful stroke of provi- 
dence, but great effort and long preparation. For 
instance, Robert Louis Stevenson, the author of 
inimitable style, is seen as a boy with note-books in 
his pocket—engaged in daily, almost hourly practice 
in the art of writing ; again, George Stephenson, the 
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inventor, laboring at a coal-mine and developing his 
mathematics by chalking problems on the sides of 
coal carts in his moments of rest. We have of course 
the classic example of Lincoln, the rail splitter, 
learning geometry and law by the firelight after days 
of arduous toil; and biography in general reveals the 
great fact that genius has come up by the road of 
industry, and that the avenue to accomplishment is 
open to all of us. 

When it comes to the more practical question of 
making selection of books for particular young 
people, there are many things to consider, and one 
element, without which all others are of no avail, is 
that the book must interest. Further it must be 
remembered that the books that are of interest to the 
father of 45 and the grandfather of 70 are not always 
interesting to the son or daughter aged 10 to 16. 

J. Russecy Siru. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF PREACHING. 
Tue thought of preparing a sermon or even of preparing 
one’s self in a general way for the ministry has always 
been repugnant to Friends. Feeling that the only 
qualification for the ministry is the divine qualification 
—a life in close communion with the Eternal Spirit | 
and a ‘‘call’’ to give to others a message from out of 
the fullness of one’s own spiritual experience—they | 
have made little account, so far as one can tell from 
Friends’ writings or from the proceedings of the 


meetings of ministers and elders, of the merely 


technical side of preaching. And yet inall preaching 
there is the purely technical side. There is the 
intellectual, for instance. The preacher must gather 
together his thoughts and arrange them in more or 
less logical order. He must know the workings of 
the minds of the people to whom he is preaching and 
present his thoughts in such order and form as to 
appeal to his hearers. Then there is the side of 
preaching that has to do with delivery ; there is the 
matter of voice and gesture. 

Though Friends have never said much about 
this side of preaching, yet every minister who 
has preached the gospel so as to quicken in his hearers 
an interest in the spiritual truths that he has learned | 
in his own experience has undoubtedly given atten- | 
tion to it, whether consciously or more or less 
unconsciously. Hethinks, he reads books, he clarifies 
his thought by conversation. He preaches at first 
but little and perhaps in a scarcely audible voice. 
He grows in the ministry, and only gradually gains 
fluency and the ability to arrange his thoughts while 
standing before a company of people and to express | 
them so as to be clearly and instantly understood, 
and in a voice that is impressive and can be heard in 
all parts of the house. | 

Just as it is right for a young minister to turn his | 
thoughts consciously toward spiritual things, or to 
improve his mind by reading, so it is right that he 
should give attention to his own voice and learn the 
possibilities of it and how to use it whenever he may 
be called on to do so. It is very commendable for a 
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young farmer to make a thorough study, so far as he 
has the opportunity, of everything pertaining to the 
soil of his farm, to the most approved methods and 
the best machinery, and to do this systematically and 
with thoroughness. It is even more commendable 
in a young minister or any member of a meeting (for 
no one knows who may be called into service or 
when), to prepare himself for public expression as 
thoroughly as possible, and as systematically as possi- 
ble so that he can make the thought that comes to him 
understood by his hearers, so that he can impress 
them with the importance of it, and so that they may 
be attracted and interested. 

These thoughts have been suggested by reading 
a little book entitled ‘“‘ Hints for Lay Preachers,’’ by F. 
B. Meyer’ a book that would be a very good one to 
take up as the beginning of a systematic study of the 
more human side of public speaking ; or for a busy 
man who has but little time to give to systematic study 
of any kind, but yet would like to give some attention 
to the elements of the art of effective speaking. 

The motto of the book is from William Penn,— 
‘It’s a coal from God’s altar must kindle our fire ; 
and without fire, true fire, no acceptable sacrifice.”’ 
The opening words of the first chapter are these: 
‘ There is all the difference possible between delivering 
asermon and uttering a message.” Further on in 
this chapter the author says, ‘‘ Our usefulness in God’s 
service is largely affected by the question, whether we 
work for God, or allow God by His Spirit to speak 
and work through us,” and further, ‘‘ We have no 
right to deliver the divine thought in a slipshod or 
slovenly manner.’’ These quotations show the point 
of view of the whole book. 

The author believes that ‘‘it is a profound mistake 


to introduce [in a sermon or speech] too many 
| 


divergent themes, any one of which is useful and 
interesting, but none stands out with such marked 
prominence and distinctness as to arrest the attention 
of the congregation”’ ; and he devotes a chapter to 
this subject of keeping to one aim or purpose in a 
public discourse. 

He holds that the true preacher “strikes at the 
spiritual life of men, and appeals to their conscience 
in the sight of God. It is little for us, 
therefore, that men should say they are pleased with 
our discourses, or have enjoyed our sermons.” Again, 
‘‘when we are preaching under the deep impression 
of the Spirit’s fellowship, or, as the apostle puts it, of 
the ‘communion of the Holy Spirit,’ we are almost 
indifferent to the presence or absence of certain people, 
or to the largeness or smallness of our congregation.” 
He does not believe in gestures—“ gesticulation dis- 
tracts people from catching the sense of the words that 
are being spoken. And when one is conscious 
that the Spirit is present, accompanying the word with 
signs and wonders in the hearts and lives of those 
present, one is apt to become more quiet, self-possessed 
and natural.” 

One chapter is entitled ‘‘ Workers together with 
God.” This thought of the high calling of the 


1Published by Fleming H. Revell Company, New York ; 75 cents, 
postage extra. 
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preacher is presented, and then there is the reminder 
that ‘‘ such cooperation as this does not for a moment 
lead to indolence and lethargy. On the contrary it 
stimulates us to the highest activity.” 

A chapter on sermon construction begins, ‘“ In 
making a sermon, you must first be sure that you have 
a definite message. It isnot that you have discovered 
a fantastic or striking way of treating a text of 
Scripture, nor that you can bring either poetry or 
learning to bear uponits treatment ; certainly not that 
the hour is at hand when you must fill an engagement 
—none of these should be the primary cause of your 
making a sermon.” 

In the chapter on the legitimate use of Scripture 
in preaching we find this : ‘‘ Too many preachers put 
their private interpretation on striking phrases of the 
Word of God, and make them subserve a meaning 
which the Spirit of God can hardly have intended. 
This practice is neither reverent nor wise. It is not 
reverent, because, surely, it is more becoming to learn 
what may have been the divine purpose in any passage 
of Scripture than to impress it to our own purpose. 
And it is not wise, because thoughtful men who listen 
feel that the Bible can be made to mean almost 
anything that its expositors desire, and that their 
method of interpretation differs widely from that to 
which all other books are subjected.’’ And further 
on in the same chapter—‘* Our main end in preaching 
is not to bring our thoughts to the Bible, but to bring 
out God’s thoughts before the gaze of our fellows.” 
The chapter ends with these words, “ But always 
recollect that you are not warranted in preaching to 
others that, which you have not made a matter of 
your personal religious consciousness. Nothing so 
injures us as to preach beyond our own experiences 
and aims.” 

To those who are more or less learned in scholarly 
studies of the Bible, perhaps even in the original 
Hebrew and Greek, is given this word of warning, 
“Tt is not wise to needlessly obtrude the names of 
your authorities or your knowledge of the original 
languages on your audience. Give your people the 
results, and do not worry them with the process.” 

There is a chapter on reading. The author says, 
“ There is a regular and systematic use of other men’s 
thoughts, which should always be going on, and 
without which our own mind will soon become barren 
and unproductive. It is not that we are to 
give them forth as we receive them, but that they 
shall stir our own minds to independent action, the 

joint product being different to what either mind would 
have elaborated from itself.’’ ‘If you are going to 
preach to the same people for a succession of years— 
perhaps we might also say of months—you must 
enrich the soil of your mind and heart by taking in 
the suggestions and conclusions of other thinkers.”’ 
The writer suggests that it is good to “ have always 
in reading one or more ‘thoughtful and thought- 
breeding books. If they are of a different school of 
thinking or order of mind from your own, so much the 
better.” 
reading theological works,’’ and “ whatever you do 
don’t be always reading other men’s sermons.” 

R. Barciay SPICER. 
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He warns us, wisely, “to beware of always | 


CHARLES THOMPSON. 


{The following account of a valued English Friend, to which our 
attention was called by — William Graham, is taken from the Report 
of the Ackwortn Old Scholars’ Association for 1903.] 

CHARLES THompson (scholar at Ackworth Friends’ 
School, 1831-3), tenth son and fifteenth child of John 
and Sarah Thompson, of Morland, near Penrith, was 
born on the ninth of Tenth month, 1819. 

The family had lived in Morland for five genera- 
tions. The first was John Thompson, master of a 
grammar school in a part of the ancient Parish 
Church, as witnessed by the carving on the lintel of 
a doorway, now placed inside the church, ‘“‘ Ludus 
Grammaticus, Johanus Thompsonis, anno 1699.”’ 

Charles Thompson was first educated under James 
Thompson, at the Morland Grammar School, and 
when twelve was sent to Ackworth. At fourteen, he 
was apprenticed, much against his will and inclination, 
to his brother John, agrocer in Liverpool. After six 
years he was for a time with the Martindales, ginger 
beer manufacturers, in Liverpool. 

On the ninth of Ninth month, 1841, when twenty- 
two, he married Mary Quaile, daughter of Edward 
Quaile, of Liverpool, at the Public Registry Office. 
He at once informed the overseers of his monthly 
meeting. This being a new departure caused some 
difficulty in the discipline—for there had been no 
priestly interference—yet it was thought best to 
disown him for a breach of the Society’s rule. He 
kept on attending meetings, and was reinstated in 
two years. 

In 1847 he settled in Manchester, as the represen- 
tative of the firm of Harrisons and Crosfield, tea 
merchants, London, with whom he remained till 1853. 
In that year he joined his friend Nathaniel Card as a 
cotton spinner, and continued with him several years. 
On the death of the latter Charles Thompson took a 
large part in the cause of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, of which they were both among the original 
founders in 1853. In this connection he was much 
engaged in attending meetings all over the country, 
in waiting upon candidates for Parliament, till at Jast 
he became an unsuccessful candidate himself on two 
occasions in the Temperance interest, at Bath and at 
Whitehaven. He was also a member of the Alliance 
executive for many years. 

In 1848 Charles Thompson attended his first 
yearly meeting in London, and during the next fifty 
years he was not absent more than five times ; his 
seat seemed always reserved for him. He was always 
a staunch upholder of conservative Quakerism, even 
in the matter of personal dress; a man of tender 
religious spirit, and one who sympathized with liberal 
thought in religious matters. He took large part in 
the time of the ‘“‘ Duncan Controversy’ in Manchester 
Meeting when the Yearly Meeting sent down a strong 
committee to deliberate on the matter ; he took the 
stand for freedom of belief and expression of opinion. 

From 1860 to 1870 he was a member of the 
Manchester City Council, which gave him broader 
ideas of citizenship. He was the first to move in that 
Council for the opening of the Free Libraries on 
Sunday. 


In 1864 he became associated with the National 
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Boiler Insurance Company, of Manchester, and was 
the first chairman of the Directorate, which office he | 
held for thirty-eight years, till failing health obliged 
him to retire in 1902. On his eightieth birthday the 
directors presented him with an illuminated address 
of congratulation and appreciation of his business 
capabilities and sterling worth. 

In 1870 he was appointed a magistrate for the city 
of Manchester, before which time no member of the 
Society of Friends had accepted the honor. In 1881 
he was made a magistrate for the county of West- 
morland, when he refused to sign one of the two 
declarations, which had for generations been con- 
sidered obligatory ; such was the effect produced that 
it was never again placed before anyone who took the 
appointment of magistrate for that county. 

In 1874 he took up his residence in his native 
village of Morland, and sought the advance and welfare 
of the district, and thus endeared himself to all. In 
1876 Charles Thompson, in company with his wife, 
paid a three months’ visit to the United States and 
Canada. 

In 1891 his golden wedding was celebrated with a 
gathering of the whole of the village and its outlyings, 
together with relatives from far and near, when a tent 
and tea were provided, and it proved a red-letter day 
in the village. 

On the 21st of Second month, 1903, he died in 
the house he was born in eighty-three years before, 
in the ancestral home of five generations, the only 
surviving member of Morland Meeting of Friends, and 
the “ grand old man ” of the village. 


To my brethren of the smaller meetings I send my 
greeting: read first a portion of the 38th verse of the 
6th chapter of Luke, ‘‘ For with the same measure 
that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you again.” 

As we walk along your country roads the tall, 
straight trees, half stripped of their summer glory, 
stand out against the sky like battle-worn sentinels. 
The trees of the orchard have given their yield of 
luscious fruit, the grain and hay crops have been stored, 
and the corn is standing in shocks ready, for the 
gleaner. We are at a resting post. Autumn is 
quietly gliding by ; the merry song of the brook and 
the farewell song of many birds proclaim a harvest 
finished. But what of this harvest? Just in propor- 
tion as we have cared for—sprayed the trees of the 
orchard, in proportion as we have fertilized and worked 
the land, in proportion as we have cared for and fed 
our stock—has been our reward. As we “‘ measured ”’ 
so God “ hath measured”’ to us again. If God then 
hath blessed the work of our hands, is it not time for 
us to endeavor to make a small return for his gifts, 
not only temporary gifts, but for the blessings offered 
through the word of inspiration, ‘‘Search the 
Scriptures’’ ? 

I am much concerned, my dear brethren, over the 
small attendance at our meetings. It is toour shame 
that God's light houses, set as they are upon our 
beautiful hill-tops, should give out such an uncertain 
light. It is to hope—* Hope is an essential to all 
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true progress.” ‘Unless we have confidence in a 
brighter future for the Society of Friends, we are not 
likely to throw our whole energy into working for it.’’ 
It is to work—memories cluster around the dear old 
meeting-house ; dear ones have gone home leaving 
to you the burden of the day ; how faithful are you? 
Is it not true that you are making the farmers’ club 
more attractive than the meetings? Clearly then you 
have a duty to perform. You must make your 
meetings more attractive, more interesting. Men and 
women who attend your meetings have a right to 
expect to hear something that will lift them up,— 
something that will inspire them to live better lives, 
something that will comfort them in sorrow, something 
that will bring them in touch and sympathy with their 
fellowman and God. 

I seem to hear someone say, we are so few and so 
widely scattered that this cannot be done. Ruskin 
said ‘God never imposes a duty without giving the 
time to doit.” Your loving duty, my brethren, is 
the care and growth of that vineyard of the Lord 
clustered around your meeting. Duty is something 
which can be moulded into well-nigh as many forms 
as there are men and women; as members it is best 
that you should mould your duty to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose; be a unit im your work, set 
aside such excuses as “it is not friendly’ and “ our 
fathers did not do it that way.” You are facing 
a need of to-day. Duty becomes a combination of 
desire, ability, and need; that task which most per- 
fectly combines these three is pretty apt to be the 
highest duty ; then do we come toa full realization of 
the fact that God never asks more than man can 
give. 

Work is the genius that wins; so let me encour- 
age you, my brother, my sister, to work earnestly ; 
give every member something to do and ina very short 
time the light of God’s love will be seen burning 
brightly, shining from every meeting house; it will 
lighten the road to heaven for the crowds that will 
attend to the duty of an active worship. “For with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you 
again.” W. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSON.—No. 43. 
REVELATION (Continued). 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Righteousness exalteth a nation : but sin is 
a reproach to any people.— Proverbs, xiv., 35. 
Before study of Lesson read Revelation, xiii., 1-18 ; 
xvii., 1-18. 

Tue book of Revelation, as stated in the last lesson, 
presents the struggle of the divine against the evil 
forces of the world, the former being represented by 
the Messianic kingdom, the Christ and his Church ; 
the latter by the enemies of that kingdom, the Roman 
empire, the Jews and various apostate or heretical 
sects, all summed up in the word antichrist. Of 
these enemies at the time when John wrote the 
empire was the chief. The Jews ceased to be an 
important factor in persecution after the fall of 
Jerusalem, in 70 A. D.; and the sects were none of 
them strong enough to be a serious menace. But 
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the Roman empire was antagonistic to all that the 


Christians stood for. It was an absolute and tyran- 
nical despotism. There was no law above the will of 
the emperor. And the period between the death of 
Jesus and the writing of the Apocalypse was made 
terrible by the rule of three of the worst emperors 
the world has known. Caligula, who wore the 
purple from 37 to 41 A. D., was ‘‘a madman, insanely 
wicked.” He reveled in the bloody sports of the 
arena, and when the victims were too few “he sent 
his servitors around and took here a man and there a 
woman from the audience, and flung them into the 
arena, that the cruel sport might still continue”’ 
(Abbott). He had victims tortured at his feast that 
he might enjoy “‘ the music of their groans and tears.” 
His successor, Claudius (41-54 A.D.), was feeble- 
minded, and, though he seemed well-meaning for a 
time, he fell under the influence of a vicious and 
wicked woman, who dictated his course thereafter. 
And Nero (54-68) has given a name to all that is 
base and cruel. He ‘“ was crazy with vanity, . . . 
sensation-mad .; if he did not actually set 
fire to Rome, he came, when it was blazing, that. he 
might enjoy the gorgeous spectacle of its ruin; then 
impaled the Christians on stakes, covered them with 
inflammable material, set fire to them, and let them 
burn that by their flames his garden might be 
illuminated” (Abbott). Nero himself was frequently 
known to the Christians as the antichrist, and the 
Apocalypse seems to mean by “the beast ’’ some- 
times the empire and sometimes Nero as its embodi- 
ment. It was not only the tyranny and cruelty of 
the empire that set it in opposition to Christianity. 
If it was the antithesis of brotherly kindness, so also 
was it at the opposite pole from that control of the 
passions which was an essential part of the Christian 
faith. Roman society was idle, luxurious and shame- 
fully vicious. Wealth and pleasure were its gods. 
Money was heaped up by éxtortion and oppression, 
and spent with lavish extravagance. ‘‘ Drunken 
orgies went on from day to day, lasting sometimes an 
entire week,” and the companion vices of gluttony 
and sensuality were inexpressible. Marriage was a 
mere temporary agreement, to be dissolved at will. 
There was no general education, no religion that had 
any relations with right conduct. The demand that 
the emperor should be worshiped asa god put an 
end to all freedom of worship, introducing also a 
basis for a charge of disloyalty against all Christians. 

With these facts in mind, let us turn to the 
imagery of Revelation. ‘‘The Beast from the sea 
(taken over from Daniel), with its complement of ten 
horns (centers of power), and its seven heads on which 
were ‘names of blasphemy ’ was felt to be realized in 
the Roman Empire’ (Bartlett). The “name of 
blasphemy ” was, of course, the name of God as 
applied to the emperors (xiii., 1). One head was 
‘‘smitten unto death,’”’ but was healed. This may 
refer to Czsar’s wound, healed in the accession of 
Augustus; to Caligula’s illness, or, more probably, 
to the death of Nero, healed in the election of 
Vespasian (xiii., 3). The demand for Cesar-worship 
is implied repeatedly (xiii, 4, 7, 8). The second 
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beast (xiii, 11) is not so plain, but may refer to the 
provincial priesthood of Rome, or the Roman power 
in the colonies. The number of the beast (xiii., 18), 
which is the number of a man, is believed to be the 
“number” of Nero. Each letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, like those of the Roman alphabet, stands 
fora number; and 666 is the number reached by 
adding the values of the letters making up the words 
Nero, Emperor, 

In the fourteenth chapter, as again in the 
eighteenth, we have prediction of the fall of Rome 
under the symbolic name of Babylon the Great 
(xiv., 8; xviil., 2). 

In the seventeenth chapter the imagery is changed 
somewhat. Rome is presented as the “ scarlet 
woman,’ seated upon the beast filled with names of 
blasphemy, having as before seven heads and ten 
horns. The woman is drunk with the blood of the 
saints and martyrs. The seven heads are seven 
kings; five are fallen, one is, and one is to come. 
The line of five so-called Julian emperors begirning 
with Tiberius had come to an end in the violent death 
of Nero. Vespasian was now ruling; only one was 
lacking to make up the sacred number seven, after 
which the final struggle and victory might be expected. 
“The beast that was, and is not, is also an eighth, 
and is one of the seven” (xvii., 8,11). This beast is 
Nero, who had already been called the antichrist by 
the Christian sufferers. It was believed either that he 
was not really dead or that he would revive for the 
final terrible contest; wherefore he would be an 
eighth, though one of the seven. The ten horns 
probably represent the provincial governors, who 
‘receive authority as kings, with the beast for one 
hour” (xvii., 12). John expected, not without reason, 
that these provincials would turn upon Rome when 
opportunity served and destroy her (xvii., 16). 

It is plainly to be seen that all this was intended 
for the people of John’s own time, in which the 
apostle expected all these things to come to pass. 
The fact that the predictions were not fulfilled only 
shows what has been so often noted in these lessons, 
that a prophet is not a foreteller except in the sense 
that he reads the signs of the times. And in the 
case of John the assumption of the immediate advent 
of the Messianic kingdom rendered all of his predic- 
tions valueless. John himself lived to see that he had 
misunderstood. We find in his epistles, written ten or 
fifteen years later, no attempt to lay down a program 
for the future beyond a general statement that ‘‘it is 
the last hour.”” And the gospel of John, written 
still later, is in similar spirit. 

It is most curious to reflect that a few centuries 
later the Christian Church, the bride of the Christ, 
was to enter into intimate partnership with the beast 
of the seven hills ; a partnership fraught with a multi- 
tude of evils—and this, the greatest of all, that in so 
uniting the Church yielded up, wholly or in part, most 
of those very ideals which at the earlier days had set 
it in absolute antagonism to Rome. 

Topics: The Julian Emperors; Nero and the 
Christians; The Imagery of Revelation; Revelation 
and Daniel; The Predictions of Revelation. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


ISAAC H. HILLBORN. 


ANOTHER of our leaders has passed through the 
gates that open into the higher life, and many hearts 
are sorrowing because his familiar face and form will 
no longer be seen in our meetings or at our firesides. 
Very few members of the Society of Friends have 
been so active in all branches of its work as Isaac H. 
Hillborn, and few have shown a clearer conception of 
its foundation principles. 

While at the head of Girard Avenue First-day 
School he was beloved by the children and was an 
inspiration alike to old and young; and there was 
always a feeling of disappointment when he visited 
some other meeting and was not in his accustomed 
place in the minister’s gallery. He was often invited 
to address Friends’ Associations, so that the younger 
members and those in attendance outside of the 
Society might have a better understanding of Friends’ 
testimonies. At Yearly Meeting time he was one of 
the active workers in the lunch room and every one 
had a pleasant word for him as he stood on guard at 
the door. As clerk of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing and afterwards of the Yearly Meeting he showed 
exceptional ability, endeavoring always to gather the 
sense of the meeting impartially. 

But useful as he was to the Society in other 
capacities it is as a minister of the gospel that his 
loss will be most deeply felt. He expressed himself 
clearly and convincingly, showing that the religious 
life is simply a daily service of good deeds. Because 
of his closeness to the Father, drawing strength from 
Him as the branch draws its strength from the vine, 
he often spoke with great power, filling the hearts of 
his hearers with the desire to come irtito the same 
close communion. Even the children felt this 
influence, and the pupils of the Race Street school 
were deeply grieved when they learned that they 
would never again hear his words of counsel on 
Fourth-day mornings. 

For more than a year he has walked in the valley 
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of the shadow of death, fearing no evil because God 
was ever present with him. During his weeks of 
patient suffering hundreds of those who loved him, 
some of whom he did not even know personally, 
inquired concerning his condition ; and while they are 
glad for his sake that his sufferings are over, they are 
mourning because they have lost a friend. The 
memory of his simple, kindly life and his earnest 
ministry will long continue to be a strengthening 
influence. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL WORK. 


Far more would be lost than gained by merging the 
great historic sects, if that were possible, into one 
“united church.’”’- Each has its own work to do in 
ministering to those to whom it alone can minister 
and in bearing witness to those testimonies that are 
its peculiar heritage. 

And yet there is work in which many or all the 
denominations are alike interested, as temperance 
work, the movement for interesting young people 
early in the work of the church, the improvement in 
methods and the spread of religious education. In 
all these and other lines of common interest it is good 
for those having different methods and laying stress 
on different phases of truth to give one another the 
result of their experience. 

Among the reports of conferences in our last issue 
was one of a County Sunday School Association held 
in one of our meeting-houses in Southern Indiana, 
and in the work of which Friends in that section are 
actively interested. In another State one of our 
smallest meetings takes ah active part in the county 
Sunday school organization. Our Friends there, who 
are distant from other meetings and have not the 
opportunity of joining with other Friends in First-day 
school conferences, have been greatly strengthened 
by thus joining with others. They also, few though 
they are, have added strength to the work of their 
neighbors and have had a distinctively Friendly 
influence onit. That some of their number have been 
called to important offices and responsibilities in 
county and State work would indicate that their 
co-operation is felt to be helpful. 

In thus joining with those of other denominations 
none of our testimonies need be laid aside nor 
weakened. Indeed if we are ignorant of the distinctive 
principles of our Society or timidly fail to bring them 
to bear in our joint work with the others we are not 
true to our responsibilities, and the co-operation of 
our Society does not mean as much in the work as 
it ought. 

Learning of the methods and difficulties of others 
can be a great help to us. It is also a help to us to 
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come to understand better their distinctive messages 
to the world and to learn to bring them to bear in our 
own lives. On the other hand we are to take our 
part in the joint work as Friends and to let whatever 
light we may have as Friends benefit those with whom 


we work. It is not for us to go into co-operation 


with others, and through ignorance, or neglect, or 
excessive ‘‘broad-mindedness”’ leave behind us the 
very things that alone could make our help of 
distinctive value. 


We learn with great pleasure of the organization of a 
Friends’ Association in Columbus, Ohio. A few Friends 
living in that city, one of whom is a young man in attendance 
at the State University, have been wishing for some time that 
they might come together for effective work, and they have 
been encouraged to do this by the Joint Committee on Isolated 
Members. One of this committee, a member of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, was in attendance at the second meeting of the 
Association. The Friends at whose home the meetirgs are 
held lived for a time in Colorado Springs, and were active 
workers in the meeting that was then held in that city. 


BIRTHS. 


BARSTOW.—At Methuen, Massachusetts, on Eighth 
month gth, 1903, Paul Dixon Barstow, son of Frederic L. 
and Beulah Lea Barstow. A great-grandson of the late 
Richard T. and Edith D. (Needles) Bentley. 

BAYNES.—At Remoat Farm, near Salem, Indiana, 
Tenth month 25th, 1903, to Walter P. and Anna B. Baynes, 
a son, who is named Lotus Lee. 

VAIL.—At Plainfield, N. J., Eleventh month sth, 1903, 
to Harry C. and Rachel H. Vail, a daughter, who is named 
Ruth Tolles Vail. 


MARRIAGES. 
WILLIAMS—HALLOWELL. —Atthe home of the bride's 


parents, Eleventh month 4th, 1903, under the care of 
Abington Monthly Meeting, John Kirk Williams, of Chestnut 
Hill, and Caroline Fenton Hallowell, of Bethayres, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BLACKBURN.—Suddenly, of heart disease, in Denver, 
Colorado, Eleventh month 18th, 1903, Edwin Blackburn, in 
the 7oth year of his age. Interment, Eleventh month 24th, 
in Friends’ Cemetery, Baltimore, Maryland. 


CLEMENT.— At his home in Woodbury, New Jersey, 
Eighth month 17th, 1903, Joseph Clement, in the gist year 
of his age; a member of Woodbury Preparative Meeting, 
New Jersey. 

DAVIS.—In Camden, New Jersey, Seventh month 4th, 
1903, James C. Davis, in the 65th year of hisage ; a member 
of Woodbury Preparative Meeting, New Jersey. 


LINTON.—In Woodbury, New Jersey, Eighth month 
31st, 1903, Susan Linton, in the 69th year of her age; a 
member of Woodbury Preparative Meeting, New Jersey. 

MOORE.—On Seventh-day, Eighth month 22d, 1903, 
near Atglen, Pa., Mary A., wife of Henry Moore, in the 8oth 
year of her age, after an illness of two months. She was the 
daughter of James and Frances Tillum, of West Chester, Pa., 
married Henry Moore in 1845, and moved to Sadsbury, near 
Atglen, where she afterwards resided. She was received 
into membership with Friends in 1867, and has since been 
an active worker in the Society ; she was highly esteemed as 
a consistent Christian woman. She is survived by her aged 
husband (past go) and seven children. 


RAMBORGER.—On Eleventh month 21st, 1903, of 
pneumonia, Aspasia E. Ramborger, daughter of the late 
John James and Mary L. Ramborger. 

When a noble spirit passes from works to rewards we 
exclaim, ‘‘ What a sad lossto us!’’ This death removes from 
Philadelphia an active worker in the cause of humanity, the 
bettering and uplifting of which has been her life-work, to 
which she unsparingly devoted her time, her energies, and 
deep and earnest thought. She possessed a mind of keen, 
fine perceptions, and of rareexecutiveability. And although 
she has but stepped off the path into the Great Mansion a 
little in advance of us, we, her friends, will in the remainder 
of the journey sincerely miss her words of ‘encouragement, 
her example, and the strength and power of her superior 
ability. | ee ge 

STEWART.—At his home, near Gloucester city, New 
Jersey, Ninth month 8th, 1903, Mark Stewart, in the 71st 
year of his age ; a member of Woodbury Preparative Meet- 
ing, New Jersey. 

WALTON.—At her home in London Grove, Pa., on 
Fifth-day, Eleventh month 12th, 1903, of paralysis, Martha 
Walton, widow of Isaac Walton, in her g7th year. 

About eight years ago the deceased fel] and brcke a hip; 
she recovered from this injury, but four years later she had 
another fall and broke the hip again. Although an invalid 
the rest of her life she retained all her faculties until stricken 
with paralysis a week before her death. 

WALKER.—On Ninth month 14th, 1903, at his late 
residence on Clinton street, Doylestown, J]a., Hutchinsen 
Walker, son of the late Robert and Rebecca Walker, in the 
60th year of his age. Interment in Hatboro Cemetery on 
Fifth-day, Ninth month 17th. 


NOTES. 

THE program of the General Conference to be held in Toronto 
next summer is nearing completion. Our friend Wilham 
Greenwood Brown, of Toronto, is actively at work preparing 
for the Conference, and we make some extracts from a recent 
letter: ‘‘ Last week, in company with my friend Proiessor 
Stevenson, of Stratford, 1 called upon Professor Goldwin 
Smith and met with a very cordial reception. For aman 81 
years of age, Goldwin Smith does a large amount of work. 
He is now correcting his History of the United States and 
completing his volumes of reminiscences. He entered into 
a very interesting reference to his living among Friends in 
England and his intimate acquaintance with John Bright, 
with whom he was very much in accord, politically and 
religiously. He is greatly pleased with the prospect of the 
Conference coming to Toronto, and says he will be one of the 
most faithful attendants thereat, if his health permits. He 
readily gives consent for his name to be referred to in the 
program as one who will likely attend and give a short 
address. His remarks will doubtless be very suitable and 
very plain. He is known for his scholarly attainments and 
democratic views.’’ 

- The speakers at the coming Conference will be Friends, 
with very few exceptions. Three or four persons, prcminent 
in education or reform, have been asked to give addresses, 
which will add to the interest and value of the occasion. 
Among these are J. F. McCurdy, Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature in the University of Toronto, who 
will speak on ‘‘ Warand Religion’ ; Adam Shortt, Professor 
of Political and Economic Science in Queene University, at 
Kingston, Ontario, who will speak on ‘‘ Individuality in 
Spiritual and Social Life,"’ and A. Stevenson, Master of 
History and Literature in Stratford Collegiate _ Institute, 
Stratford, Canada, whose topic is ‘‘ The School Teacher in 
Relation to the Peace of the World.”’ 

More sessions than usual will be devoted to distinctly 
religious subjects and the first few minutes of each session 
will be devotional. It is earnestly hoped that an important 
result of the coming Conference will be the deepening of our 
religious life and fuller consecration to service. 


Henry W. Wilbur, of New York city, addressed a meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Newtown Friends’ Asscciaticn 
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at the Friends’ Meeting House, Newtown, on First-day 
afternoon. Thomas W. Stapler, vice-president of the 
association, acted as chairman and introduced the speaker to 
a good-sized audience. The subject of his address was 
‘‘Tne Dissemination of Friends’ Principles,’ his theme 
being, that although other sects were in a large measure 
assimilating the most vital of Quaker beliefs, it is the Society 
of Friends, owing to its peculiar system, that is best calcu- 
lated tv pro note and promulgate the fundamental principles. 
Ocher societies may recognize the inner light but they cannot 
institute a real democracy of worship with their present 
system of a formal ministry. The Friends are to-day as in 
the time of Fox and Barclay a unique people. Some of the 
peculiarities which were significant to the forefathers, have 
no lonzer the meaning that they once had and are gradually 
disappearing, but there is just as great need as ever for 
strong testimony against existing evils. The belief was 
ex ressed that Friends should throw out lines of attachment 
to people who are unchurched, thus becoming missionaries 
as in the early days in England. Meetings for worship 
wo.ld be more attractive if members would live up to the 
theory of their form of worship, namely that each individual 
sh ould give as well as receive. —[ Doylestown Intelligencer. ] 

On the sixth instant Joseph Elkinton arrived in Philadel- 
phia from Toronto with a party of ten Doukhobors, who had 
b2en consigned to his care for their education among Friends 
in these parts, with a view of becoming teachers among their 
owa people. He proceeded with them immediately from the 
train on which they arrived, and attended the opening exercises 
of Friends’ Select School. Vasili Vereschagin, who with his 
wife and two children were of the number, was induced to 
make, through their interpreter, some remarks to the 
assembled school, to whom he expressed their gratitude to 
the society of Friends, their own attitude against war and the 
sheiding of man’s blood, and their purpose of further 
education. Some of these will go to Friends of Hector 
Monthly Meeting near Lake Cayuga, N. Y., others to homes 
in New Jersey and in Pennsylvania, —learning agriculture 
and domestic industries with the schooling to be found in 
their neighborhoods. —[The Friend, Philadelphia. ] 


Friends will note by reference to the Calendar of Events 
of Interest to Friends that the evening meeting in Philadelphia 
which has been held during this month at Race street is now 
discontinued there. It is held next First-day (the 29th) in 
West Philadelphia (35th street and Lancaster avenue.) 
During Twelfth month it will be held at Seventeenth and 
Girard avenue, except the last First-day in the month, when 
it is always held at West Philadelphia. 


Two friends recently visited Camden, N. J., in search of 
material relating to the life of Warner Mifflin and in pursuing 
their investigations visited the old Motherkill Friends’ 
Burying Ground nearby. They found the yard overgrown 
with grass and weeds and the fence broken and in some 
places missing. Before leaving Camden they arranged to 
pay for a substantial new fence around the yard. 


A Friend of Grampian, Pa., writes : ‘‘ We have just held 
our Quarterly Meeting [Centre, in the limits of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting], which was a season of profit and enjoyment. 
Isadc Wilson, of Canada, was present, and the full meeting- 
house on all occasions attested the interested and inquiring 
minds."’ 


Lydia Bean Cox, a daughter of Joel Bean, having come 
from California to place a daughter in Westtown School, is 
acceptably visiting Friends in these parts.—[The Friend, 
Philadelphia. } 


A NUMBER of men from Coosa Co., Ala., pleaded guilty 
in the United States Court on the 1oth to peonage and were 
fined $1000. With these convictions the peonage cases have 
about disappeared from the dockets, and the practice is said 
to have been completely broken up by Judge Jones. 


THE OPENING OF LANSDOWNE 
MEETING HOUSE. 


SEVERAL Friends’ meeting-houses have been built 
within the last two years, but all of the others were 
for the better accommodation of long-established 
meetings; the house at Lansdowne, Pa., is for a 
meeting that had its beginning with a little First-day 
school four or five years ago. An account of its 
growth was published in the INTELLIGENCER at the 
time the corner-stone of its new building was laid. 

As the meeting began with a First-day school and 
one-third of its members are minors it is fitting that 
its house should have been planned with especial 
reference to the needs of the school. The exterior 
of the new building, as the accompanying illustration 
shows, looks more like a large private dwelling than 
the traditional Friends’ meeting-house. The front 
doors open into a hall on one side of which is a large 
class-room and on the other side a smaller class- 
room and the library. A stairway leads up to three 
more class-rooms that are directly over these. There 
are windows of opaque glass between the class-rooms 
and the meeting-room, which can be opened or closed 
at pleasure. The hall leads to the main room, which 
is two stories in height and is large enough to seat 
two hundred people comfortably. There are two 
seats facing the meeting, one of which is raised, with 
a railing in front. 

A basement extends under the whole house, the 
main part of which hasa board floor. When this 
is completed it will contain, in addition to the coal 
room, a dining-room, kitchen and toilet-rooms. The 
building is heated by two hot-air furnaces. 

The opening exercises were held on Seventh-day 
evening;/the 21st. Extra seats and chairs were 
placed in class-rooms and aisles and about 400 per- 
sons were present, there being many visitors from a 
distance. After the opening silence J. Eugene Baker, 
who presided during the evening, offered from a full 
heart a prayer of thanksgiving; he asked that all 
might feel a sense of their stewardship and that not 
only the house, but those who met within it might be 
dedicated to the service of God. After another 
silence he read extracts from two thanksgiving psalms, 
and in an introductory address he said that the 
greatest gain to the meeting in the new house was 
not in material things. 

Lucy Biddle Lewis, in a brief paper, spoke of the 
unity that exists among the members and the earnest- 
ness with which they have worked together, animated 
by a common purpose; she also extended hearty 
thanks to the many Friends who have contributed to 
the building of the new house. The senior class ot 
the First-day school, taught by Frank Maris, then 
recited Bryant’s poem, ‘‘ The House of God.”’ 

The main address of the evening was delivered 
by Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, who spoke ot 
the essentials of a religious life and the broadness ot 
the faith of Friends. Other speakers were John J. 
Cornell, Lydia H. Price, David Ferris and Samuel 
Jones. Joel Borton alluded feelingly to the shadow 


of grief that rested upon all hearts because one who 
had worked most earnestly for the new meeting-house 
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was not present in the flesh to witness its completion, | 
and Benjamin Hallowell recited an original poem in 
memory of Herbert S. Cloud ; both of these speakers | 
expressed the conviction that his short life, lived so 
faithfully, is still inspiring other lives. 

Many of the visitors remained over night, and 
attended meeting and First-day school next morning. 
The general exercises of the school took the form of | 
a thanksgiving service. The young people’s Bible | 
class, taught by J. Eugene Baker, recited a hymn of 
Whittier’s, written for the dedication of a place of 
worship, 

The attendance at the meeting was not quite so 
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Rock Creek, was donated by Jonathan Shoemaker, 
then a prominent member of the Society, and this is 
still held by trustees. In this little graveyard are 
interred members of the Seaver, Shoemaker, Schofield, 
McPherson, and Janney families. Few stones mark 
their last resting place, and although it has been 
disused as a burying place since about 1860, it has 
been cared for and kept fenced in. 

In the same year a preparative meeting was com- 
menced, and it was then decided to purchase ground 
on which to builda meeting-house. This was accom- 


| plished in 1808, and the beautiful lot on I street, 


between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, was 





NEW FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


large as on the previous evening. John J. Cornell 
spoke with great power for half an hour, after which 
there were sermons by David Ferris, Joseph Powell 
and Hannah Thompson, and a very impressive prayer 
by Henry W. Wilbur. 


THE MEETING OF FRIENDS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Our Friend Warwick P. Miller, of Sandy Spring, Md., called our 
attention to the following, which appeared on Tenth month 24th, in the 
Washington Post.] 


WHEN the government was transferred to Washington 
from Philadelphia quite a number of Friends came 
with it, and the first committee in charge of these 
Friends was appointed in 1802 by the Indian Spring 
Monthly Meeting, near Laurel, Md., now extinct, and 
near the close of that year this committee reported in 
favor of establishing a meeting in Washington. 
Accordingly, in 1803, the Washington Meeting was 
organized. 

The interest thus created continued to grow until 
1806, when a mid-week meeting was established | 
under the direction of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting. | 
In 1807 a lot for burial purposes, situated in the rear | 
of Cincinnati street, between Adams’ Mill road and 


deeded by one Monroe to William Morgan and 
others, trustees. 

In 1815 the preparative meeting requested to be 
united to the Alexandria Monthly Meeting, which 
was not granted until 1817. At this time the actual 
members numbered forty-three, though the meetings 
were largely attended by others, especially during the 
ministry of Thomas Wetherald (from 1822 to 1829), 
the house being generally crowded, but after his 
removal to York, Pa., the meeting commenced to 
decline and only the members attended. 

This eloquent and beloved Friend departed this 
life May 1st, 1832; in the forty-second year of his 
age. The following tribute was written to his 
memory by a friend: ‘‘As a preacher of the everlast- 
ing gospel, his doctrines were pure and chaste, always 
rising superior to sectarian dogma, and wholly reject- 
ing the pageantry of useless tradition. As an orator 
he was, indeed, nature’s legitimate son, with an 
eloquence as copious as it was lofty and mellifluous ; 
an imagery as lovely as it was comprehensive, and a . 
diction as chaste as it was majestic. He ravished the 
ear while he was leading captive the heart. As a 
father, a husband, and a brother, his interesting 
family have to lament a bereavement of no ordinary 
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cast. As the poor man’s friend and benefactor, his 
generosity knew no bounds. In short, in all the 
relations of life he was conspicuous for every virtue 
which should adorn the Christian.” 

The property was then under the care of Daniel 
Kurtz and others, who received it from William 
Morgan and others, and in time they transferred it to 
George Shoemaker and others, who in 1850, trans- 
ferred it to Henry Janney and others, who recently 
transferred it to Bernard T. Janney, Thomas Sidwell, 
and others, in whose names the property is now held. 
In 1835 the mid-week meeting was transferred to 
Georgetown and again in 1836 it was returned to 
Washington. In 1849 the preparative meeting was 
discontinued and the members were connected with 
the Alexandria meeting. 

The names of some of those who have been 
prominent in times past are: Jonathan Shoemaker, 
William Morgan, Dr. John Litle, Arnold Boone, 
Jonathan Seaver, Dr. J. Riley, William Tyson, George 
Shoemaker, Levi Davis, Dr. Samuel E. Tyson, Henry 
Janney, and Edward Shoemaker, the last of whom is 
still living. 

On September 29th, 1879, the Friends commenced 
demolishing the old meeting house on I street, 
preparatory to building the new one, which was com- 
pleted in March, 1880. 

The Friends have no paid ministry, in accordance 
with the precept: “Freely ye have received, freely 
give,’ Matt. x., 8, but each meeting usually has 
several ministers who feel that they have been 
divinely called to preach. The time and occasion for 
them to preach is left to their own decision, and it 
frequently happens that meetings are held in absolute 
silence. When ministers feel called upon to travel 
from one meeting to another, they are supplied with 
the necessary means, and in the case of those who 
feel called upon to devote such a large part of their 
time to ministerial service as to deprive them of the 
opportunity of gaining a livelihood, the meeting 
makes it possible for them to follow their vocation 
exclusively. 

Any one is allowed to speak in a meeting, and if 
he or she continues to speak acceptably, such a 
person may, by vote of the elders, become an accepted 
minister. Among this number in Washington are 
Miss Sarah Matthews and Mrs. Tacy Branson. 
Three of the best-known of the visiting ministers are 
Isaac T. Wilson, of Ontario, Canada; John J. Cornell, 
and Dr. O. E. Janney, of Baltimore, Md. These 
gentlemen speak acceptably and always attract large 
numbers to hear them. 

The Washington meeting conducted several free 
kindergartens in this city for a number of years, until 
the board of education established public kinder- 
gartens about two years ago, when the Friends’ was 
discontinued. The Friends’ Select School, of which 
Mr. Thomas W. Sidwell is the principal, is conducted 
under the patronage of the meeting, although children 
of all religious denominations are counted in the atten- 
dance. Two of the predominating characteristics of 
Friends’ are taking care of their poor and educating their 
children without dependence upon municipal institutions 











TEMPERANCE AT WASHINGTON. 


THE second bill introduced in the House this session was by 
Representative Bartholdt of Missouri for the repeal of the 
anti-canteen law. The general feeling seems to be that there 
is no likelihood of its going through, unless, indeed, it be 
done while those interested in keeping liquors out of the 


army posts are not watching. Edwin C. Dinwiddie, Legisla- 
tive Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League writes : ‘‘ 1 am 


fairly safe in saying that with continued watchfulness we shall 
be able to hold the present law. This feeling by Congress 
is from two different standpoints ; first, Congress with the 
country believes that the present law has not had a fair test 
—the recreation buildings are not yet in operation and not 
fully provided for—and the Department and officers have not 
helped to give the anti-canteen law and regime an honest 
trial; second, it believes to revive that question now, 
especially upon the eve of a presidential election, would be a 
political mistake.’’ 

Of especial interest is the announcement that another 
$500,000 are practically assured for recreation buildings for 
the soldiers to take the place of the abolished canteens. 
This will bring the total sum up to a million and a half in all. 
We ought not as temperance people to lose sight of the 
importance of this constructive work. It is not enough in 
the army nor anywhere to get rid of the drinking places 
unless means are provided for furnishing the social and other 
legitimate features of the public meeting place. 

On the 19th Representative Hepburn, of Iowa, in the 
House, and the next day Senator Dolliver of the same State, 
in the Senate, introduced the following important bill : 

Be it enacted etc., That all fermented, distilled, or other 
intoxicating liquors or liquids transported into any State or 
Territory for delivery therein, or remaining therein for use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, shal], upon arrival 
within the boundary of such State or Territory, before and 
after delivery, be subject to the operation and effect of the 
laws of such State or Territory enacted in the exercise of its 
police powers to the same extent and in the same manner as 
though such liquids or liquors had been produced in such 
State or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by 
reason of being introduced therein in original packages or 
otherwise. 

Sec. 2. That all corporations and persons engaged in 
inter-state commerce shall, as to any shipment or transporta- 
tion of fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors or 
liquids, be subject to all laws and police regulations with 
reference to such liquors or liquids, or the shipment or the 
transportation thereof, of the State in which the place of 
destination is situated, and shall not be exempt therefrom by 
reason of such liquors or liquids being introduced therein in 
original packages or otherwise : but nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize a State to control or in any wise 
interfere with the transportation of liquors intended for ship- 
ment entirely through such a State and not intended for 
delivery therein. 

All who wish to keep posted on all that is going on at the 
Capitol of especial interest to temperance workers may do so 
by keeping in touch with the Anti-Saloon League Head- 
quarters (31 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C.) 

Harper s Weekly has an editorial on the violation by some 
members of Congress, of the law against the selling of liquors 
in the House of Representative restaurant. ‘‘Itis a matter,”’ 
says the writer, ‘‘ which a few people take jocularly,’’—the 
matter of sneakingly ordering a drink of whiskey in atea cup, 
for instance. ‘‘As a matter of fact,’’ he continues, ‘‘ the 
question is not as to whether liquor should or should not be 
sold in the Capitol. The root of the matter is quite different ; 
the question is whether or not the Representatives are going 
to keep their word to the people of the country, who do not 
like to think that liquor, beer, or wines are sold in the national 
House of Representatives. Are members of Congress honest 
gentlemen, or are they surreptitious tipplers? This is the 
point at issue. It has sometimes been suspected by the well 


informed that Congress has been fooling the temperance 
element in their constituencies for the purpose of getting their 
Now it is for members, and Senators, too, to say 


notes. 
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whether or not thisisa just suspicion. They have surrendered 
to an attack on the army canteen, which many believe to be, 
on the whole, a salubrious institution, especially if it be 
permitted to sell only light wines and beer. Congress, hew- 
ever, took the view of the extreme temperance people, or 
total abstainers, and excluded wines and beers frcm the 
canteens. There has been a great deal of complaint frcm 
officers and men, but Congress has remained firm ; it has 
gone with the total abstinence people, and the soldiers cannot 
have wineand beer on their posts because the law of Congress 
is enforced by army Officers. 

‘‘Congress has also joined the total abstainers on the 
question of wine, beer, and liquor selling in the restaurants 
of the Capitol. But here there has been double-dealing. 
The law as to the canteen is expected to be enforced. The 
rule as to liquor-selling at the Capitol is made to satisfy 
‘clamor’ and is to be evaded.”’ 


























EDUCATIONAL. 
THE WORK AT TUSKEGEE. 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, in his annual report to the Trustees 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, says that 
the enrollment last year was 1550 students, with an average 
attendance of 1441. Among these are 49 students from 
eleven foreign countries, most of whom weie attracted Ly 
the industrial training. Both Porto Rico and Hayti support 
a number of students there, and 34 states and territories 
were represented in their enrollment, but the bulk of the 
students came from the Gulf states. 

Thirty-six industries are taught in the school, the main 
emphasis being now laid upon agriculture, as the great 
majority of the negroes in America depend upon cultivating 


acres of land. 
is not able to supply all demands for help in homes and on 


is to train men and women as industrial teachers and workers, 


who will go out as leaders and prepare others for such 
service. 


house service in Atlanta, another is teaching farming to fifty 
students in Louisiana, etc. 


months in the year. For financial reasons, if for no other, 


to it that a good school is kept open in every country district. 


















SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Fifth-day morning, 19th inst., W. L. Price of Rose Valley 
Settlement lectured on Arts and Crafts. 
of valuable economic arguments. 


Valley Settlement and its value. 


Sixth-day, Eleventh month 2oth, Eunomian literary society 
held its regular meeting. 


Canadian Annexation Question,’’ was read by P. Seaman, 


men can do. 
meeting, the exercises were very entertaining. 
First-day, Eleventh month 22d, the Bible class took up 


ing it in the most decided manner. 
before the students assembled for meeting. 


evening. 












evening. It was a success in every sense of the word. 


the New Century Club, West Chester, Pa., on the 16th inst. 


clubs, schools, etc., as follows : 
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the soil for their living. The students now cultivate goo 
Friends of the school often express disappointment that it 


farms ; the school makes no attempt to do this ; its purpose 
One graduate has established a training school for 


The more intelligent negroes are inclined to leave the 
farms and go to the cities, because in the cities there are 
comfortable school-houses and schools in session eight 


it would therefore pay those who own land in the South to see 










His lecture was full 
Deploring the circum- 
stances of the day which tend to make a man unskilled and 
merely an automaton he illustrated the work of the Rose 


An excellent article on ‘‘ The 





after which Parliamentary drills were taken up. The meet- 
ing was a good strong one and shows what energetic young 
In the evening, Somerville held its regular 






the question of betting and discussed it thoroughly condemn- 
Dean Bond read a paper 


President Swain 
spoke at Langhorne Young Friends’ Association on Sixth-day 















The Historico-Political conference was held Third-day 
Prof. Hayes gave his lecture ‘‘ Irish Poetry and Song,’’ at 
Three members of the faculty offer lectures for literary 


Prof. Benjamin F. Battin: College Life at Home and 
Abroad, Goethe, Schiller, Dante, Along the Rhine, Weimar, 
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Modern Germany, Awheel through Europe, Afoot in Hellas, 
Oberammergau Passion Play, Music of the Birds. 

Prof. Paul M. Pearson: Riley, Field, Dunbar, Harris, 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, Kipling, 
Dickens, Tennyson. 

Prof. John Russell Hayes: Readings from Chaucer, 
Readings from Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney: Hero and Pcet, 
Music in Shakespeare and Browning, Robert Herrick and 
Other Cavalier Poets, George Herbert and Other Saintly 
Poets, The Songs of Burns, William and Dorothy Words- 
worth, Charles and Mary Lamb, Lewis Carroll and Other 
Recent Humorists, The English Poets at Oxford and 
Cambridge, Irish Poetry and Song, The Poets of Country 
Life, Three Quaker Writers, Some Familiar Myths, Fairy- 
tale and Folk-lore, Some Contemporary i ei 














GEORGE SCHOOL. 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Associaticn was 
held Eleventh month 21st, at which the following program 
was given : singing, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light "’ ; sketch, te Lite 
of George Fox,'’ Paul Satterthwaite ; sketch, ‘‘ Life of W illiam 
Penn,’’ James Green; recitation, ‘‘A Sermon for Young 
Folks,’’ Harlan Forbes ; paper, ‘‘ What George Fox has done 
for the World,’ Mariana Parker ; singing, ‘‘ Nearer, My God, 
to Thee’ ; paper, ‘‘What William Penn has done for the 
World,’’ Rachel Heacock ; paper, ‘‘ Which was the greater 
man, George Fox or William Penn?’’ Edwin Maule ‘ 
remarks, Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Mary Shoemaker, Franklin 
Packer ; recitation, ‘‘ The Second Trial,’’ Mary Gatchell ; 
singing, ‘‘ How Firm a Foundation."’ All of the exercises 
were very interesting. Edwin Maule, in summing up the 
work of Penn and Fox, said, ‘‘ George Fox was great because 
he brought the principles of Friends before the world and 
built up a great society. Penn was great because he applied 
these principles in a practical manner and showed the world 
that the doctrines of the Quakers were not idle dreams. 
Great honor is due each ; each was great in the work he did, 
but we cannot say which one was greater, for the work of 
both was necessary that Friends should be a vital power for 
the betterment of the world.”’ 

Eleventh month 14th, the Whittier Literary Society held 
a regular meeting. The following program was given: 
reading, ‘‘Co-Education in Colleges,’ Richard Murfit ; 






























recitation, ‘‘Aunt Melissy on Boys,’’ William Jenkins ; essay, 
‘«The Blennerhassets,’’ Margaretta Packer ; reading, 
‘‘Taming an Alligator,'’ Thornton Conrow; recitat«n, 


‘« Papa and the Boy,’’ Alice Hicks ; ‘‘ The Whittier Green- 
leaf,"” Thomas Clement; two short scenes from ‘‘ Little 
Women.”’ es 

On First-day evening, Eleventh month 22d, a religicvs 
meeting, composed of visitors, teachers and students, was 
held in the assembly-room, and our friend, Jobn J. Cornell, 
spoke very impressively on the subject of ‘‘ Religion.’ 

A large picture—a Braun carbon photograph of the 
Coliseum—has been presented to the school in memory of 
Professor Charles Miller Stabler, by his George School friends, 
teachers and students. F. B. S. 













YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


CHESTER, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Chester Friends’ 
Association was held Eleventh month 13th, in the Meeurg- 
house, Market St., below Third St. After a short silence a 
portion of proverbs was read by Laura C. James. Charles 
Palmer then read a short paper on the ‘‘Friend in the 
business world."’ He thinks that when Friends enter the 
business world and are so successful as to become widely 
known they are almost invariably spoken of as men of gcod 
repute and the productions of their business are of a kind to 
be relied upon. It is to be regretted, however, that the too 
intense application to business pursuits is continued with 
diminishing attention to things of the higher life. A 
persistent and undivided attention to business alone is ceath 
to the spiritual life. 

In the absence of the paper on current events the mem- 
bers decided to make a few remarks on events of note in 
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which they had been interested. This proved very satisfac- 
tory and produced a lively discussion on many topics. 
Eliza L. Dutton then read the 11th chapter of the ‘‘ Quaker 
Ideal’’ by Francis Frith, the many helpful thoughts in it 
being most impressive. A poem entitled ‘‘ Thoughts,’’ by 
Ella Wheeler Wiicox, was read by Katharine M. Stevenson 
and after a short silence the meeting adjourned. 
K. M. S. 





HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Eleventh month 22d, 1903. The President opened the 
meeting by reading the 23d Psalm, after which the roll was 
called, and minutes read and approved. E. Caroline 
Branson read the chapter Education, from Friends’ Disci- 
pline, William E. Branson gave an interesting collection of 
Current Events. 

Charles E. Clevenger read an article he had written on 
‘*How can Friends best co-operate with other religious 
denominations to lessen the drink evil?’’ His concluding 
remarks were: ‘‘ The best way to prove our love of God is 
by showing our love of man. How can we better do this 
than by fully consecrating our lives to the eradication of the 
worst enemy of the home, the church, and our native land? 
To this end let us heartily co-operate with every Church, 
League, or Society that is working for the same goal.’’ 

Our delegate, Daniel W. Lupton gave a most interesting 
description of the General Conference of the Young Friends’ 
Association held at Wilmington, Delaware, Eleventh month 
14th, 1903. 

After a brief silence the Association adjourned to meet 
again Twelfth month 27th, 1903. 

BERTHA B. CLEVENGER, Sec. 





Woop.Lawn, VA.—The Eleventh month meeting of the 
Woodlawn Young Friends’ Association, held at the home of 
Warrington Gillingham, was-well attended, and proved to be 
very interesting. After the customary Scripture reading and 
reading of the minutes Reuben R. Gillingham read a most 
interesting sketch of Benjamin Hallowell, which called 
forth many comments. ‘‘ The Views and Testimonies of 
Friends,’’ by Isaac Hillborn, was then read by Ellen Lukens, 
and this was followed by some discussion. Sarah Anthony 
read that beautiful poem, Whittier’s ‘‘ Eternal Goodness,’’ 
after which George Gillingham read a short selection entitled, 
‘« True Giving.’’ Roll-call was responded to with sentiments 
and Lida Gillingham continued the reading of the Penns and 
Penningtons. This book has been found very interesting 
and instructive, as it gives a good idea of the early history of 
the Friends. After some discussion as to the aims and work 
of the Association, the meeting was adjourned, to be held on 
the 29th instant at Walnut Hill. 

Lipa W. GILLINGHAM, Sec. 





Co.umbBus, O.—On First-day, Eleventh month 8th, a few 
Friends gathered at the home of John E. Carpenter, 2018 
North High street, with the thought of organizing a Friends’ 
Association. Ten were present and much interest was 
manifested. The genera] expression showed a great desire 
for future gatherings. It was decided to meet the first First- 
day of each month. John E. Carpenter was appointed 
chairman, Margaret Stanton, secretary, and James McGrew, 
Isaac Butterworth, Charles Burleigh Galbreath and William 
R. Kersey to serve on the executive committee. The 
secretary, whose address is 23 E. Maynard street, will be glad 
to hear of other Friends, or those interested in Friends, who 
live in Columbus or vicinity. 

A second meeting was held at the same place, Eleventh 
month 1sth, at which seventeen were present, all of this city 
except Anna B. Walker, of Emerson, Ohio. Isaac Butter- 
worth and Isaac Stanton read papers full of interest, on the 
‘« History of Early Friends.’’ It was felt they were especially 
instructive. An interesting discussion followed, which was 
taken part in by nearly every one present. Many in attend- 
ance have seldom had the privilege of attending Friends 
gatherings, yet through all the years of their lives have kept 
the faith of their parents. With a feeling of strength that 
comes from a higher power than that given by man, we hope 











to still continue to hold our meetings, trusting for Divine 
assistance from the Unseen Power. 


A FRIEND. 





Moorestown, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in Friends’ Meeting-house on 
Eleventh month 13th, 1903. The program for the evening 
was a talk on the Philippine Islands by Professor John G. 
Embree. He said that in coming years the Pacific Ocean 
would lead the Atlantic, and the Philippines would play no 
meagre part in the field of action. The islands are rich in 
verdure and have forests of the greatest value. There are 
many different races of Filipinos, most of them being 
Catholics with exception of one race, whichis Mohammedan. 
The report of the cruelty of the Americans toward the natives 
is untrue, and the latter inflict more suffering on the home 
people than do the men of the army. The races are divided 
into two classes, Insurrectos or those who rise against the 
American people, and Ladrones, or bands of robbers who 
inflict suffering on their own people. Physically the Filipino 
is small, rather weak, clean in his way, and while he is most 
kind to children he is cruel to animals. The rivers are too 
swift for navigation, and the buffalo is used on land as the 
beast of burden. Professor Embree was in the islands for 
several months and the talk was most interesting. 

ANNA B. DUDLEY, Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


St. Nicholas, beloved of children for thirty years, promises 
to be, in 1904, better than ever—if that can be. A story of 
adventure and fairies and romance written by the late B. L. 
Farjeon, ‘‘A Comedy in Wax,’’ will run through several 
numbers. Other stories will be by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Bertha Runkle, Cyrus Townsend Brady, Joaquin Miller, 
Gabrielle E. Jackson, Elliott Flower, Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, Frank R. Stockton, Albert Bigelow Paine, Julian 
Ralph, Laura E. Richards, Tudor Jenks, Margaret Vande- 
grift, Howard Pyle, Charles F. Lummis. 

Some of the illustrated articles will tell of Japanese 
athletics for American boys, interesting signs of old London, 
children in the White House, how some animals sleep, 
secret alphabets, diving for pearls, historic dwarfs. 

Every reader of St. Nicholas may without any payment 
of dues become a member of the St. Nicholas League, which 
encourages prose and verse composition, artistic photograph 
making, and other things by competitions. Some of the best 
efforts are published in every number. All members must 
be under eighteen. 

The Department of Nature and Science stimulates a 
keenness of observation and a love for nature that is shown 
by the interesting letters sent in by S¢. Nicholas readers from 
all over the world. A few of these letters are printed each 
month and there are special articles and pictures approfriate 
to the time of year. 

Another.department is ‘‘ Books and Reading,"’ with talks 
on reading and the choice of books. 

Those who wish to give St. Nicholas as a Christmas gift 
will be given a handsome certificate of subscription to be 
presented on Christmas day. 





Sir Walter Scott said he could read Spenser forever ; and 
Lowell and other fine spirits have paid fealty to the great poet 
in affectionate terms. For the complete works of Spenser 
one has heretofore had to go to Dr. Grosart's stately edition. 
The prose-tracts on Ireland, ‘‘ that savadge nation,’’ and the 
curious letters to Gabriel Harvey, have not been readily 
accessible ; but they throw light on the character of a poet 
whose personality we know but scantly. In a choice one- 
volumn edition of 900 pages, by employing thin paper, the 
publishers (T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York), have 
issued all that Spenser wrote,—the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,"’ the 
shorter poems, and the prose. Professor Trent, of Columbia 
University, writes the introduction ; and though we must still 
go to Lowell's long essay for full and satisfying discussion of 
Spenser, the present essay contains some excellent criticism, 
as in this passage: ‘‘ No idealist, no sensitive lover of 
ethereal beauty, no reader endowed with an ear trained to 
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delight in the subtlest melodies and most exquisite harmonies, 
no dreamer enamored of thestately and romantic past . ‘ 
above all, no soul in love with essential purity, can possibly 
remain indifferent to the appeal made by tLe poet . 

know Spenser at all thoroughly is to love him aeeply."’ 

Now, Quakers are in love with purity ; but they Lave to 
much neglected the harmony and beauty of things. A course 
of deliberate, thoughtful reading in the ‘: Faerie Queene’’ 
would be a tonic for many of us. 

The same firm (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) are issuing Shakes- 
peare in his original form. Chaucer and Spenser have always 
been thus printed, but Shakespeare has sufiered modernizaticn. 
In these pleasant little volumes, one for each play and fully 
annotated, one can enjoy Shakespeare in the quaint spelling 
of the past’s own day ; and though the matter of spelling may 
seem at first thought unimportant, yet it is the archaic look 
of Chaucer's and Spenser's words that gives added zest and 
flavor to their pages. The editors are Charlotte Porter and 


Helen A. Clarke, whose edition of Browning is already a 
kind of classic. 
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Many who read and found beauty and help in Earnest 
Crosby's ‘‘Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable’’—those 
‘*prophet chants’’ which are a ‘‘noble protest against the 
wrongs and failures of civilization’'—will be interested in 
the English paper-cover edition which is now to be had in 
this country (Comrade Co-operative Co., 11 Cooper Square, 
N. Y., 40 cents post paid). This is no cheap edition for it is 
the kind of blue-backed, paper-covered volumes artistically 
printed that is a pleasure to have about one, such as they 
have a knack of making on the other side of the water. As 
to the contents, one who has yet to make the acquaintance of 
this poet-philanthropist may get his attitude from this: 

‘* Itis not I that have written ; 
It is not I that have sung. 
I'm the chord that Another has smitten, — 
The chime that another has rung.”’ 
or this that has become familiar ; 


‘« No one could tell me where my Soul might be. 
I searched for God but God eluded me. 
I sought my Brether out, and found all three.’’ 
R. B.S. 


The Century for 1904 will have as one of the notable 
features of the year Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's ‘‘ The Youth of 
Washington," told in the form of an autobiography. It will 
be written as if by Washington, sitting down in his old age 
and recording, solely for his own eye, the story of his youth- 
ful life. 

There will be a series of articles on ‘‘ Italian Villas and 
their Gardens,’’ by Edith Wharton and illustrated by Max- 
field Parrish. Ernest Thompson Seton will have ‘‘ Fable and 
Woodmyth,"’ brief papers, illustrated by the author. John 
Burroughs too will appear in ‘‘Current Misconceptions in 
Natural History.’’ 

The Thackeray letters, telling the story of the novelist’s 
friendship with the Baxter family, have already begun ; and 
there will be further contributions by Ray Stannard Baker 
whose articles on the Great Northwest and the Great South- 
west have introduced him to readers of the Century. Jacob 
A. Riis is also among the contributors. 


The Youth's Companion is truly ‘‘a family paper,’’ for, 
excepting the baby in its mother’s arms, no member of the 
family is too young or too old to enjoy it. The very little 
ones find pleasure in the children’s page and the pictures ; 
the boys and girls read the stories which, though sometimes 
exciting, are always clean and wholesome, and enjoy the 
attractive bits of biography, history and science ; and the 
old folks read the well-written summary of the world’s 
doings, and glance over a story now and then for the sake of 
their childhood’s days. The advertising pages are just as 
clean as the literary columns, for alcoholic liquors, tobacco, 
patent medicines, and get-rich-quick schemes are rigorously 
excluded. 


It is published weekly by the Perry Mason Co., Boston, 
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Mass., for $1.75 a year, and may be ordered at that price 
with the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. New subscribers will 


receive the remaining issues of this year in addition to all of 
next year. 


‘‘Aspects of Quaker Truth,’’ a paper-backed volume of 
112 pages, price one shilling, contains four addresses by E. 
Vipont Brown, M. D. The first address, on ‘‘ Quakerism, 
as Taught by George Fox,’’ the author says was drawn largely 
from George Fox's Journal. For some of the thoughts 
contained in ‘‘ The Light Within,’’ he expresses his indebted- 
ness to Professor Moulton and John William Graham. 
Dymond’s ‘‘ Essay on War,’’ furnished most of the material 
for the third address, ‘‘ Christianity and War.’’ ‘The last 
article, ‘‘The Atonement,’’ expresses very clearly and 
convincingly the belief of most of the readers of FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER on that subject. 


In his essay, ‘‘ The Note of Gladness,’’ in the current 
number of Zhe Literary World, Bliss Carman says: 

‘« Of all the good gifts which ever came out of the wallet 
of the Fairy Godmother, the gift of natural gladness is the 
greatest andbest. It is tothe soul what health is to the body, 
what sanity is to the mind, the test of normality. The most 
fortunate of mortals are those whom Nature has endowed 
with a wholesome power of assimilating life, just as she 
endows her field-bred children with a good digestion. A 
quick and ready appetite for life, a capacity for smiling 
contentment, and a glad willingness are the great things— 
these and courage.”’ 


Those who enjoy literary allusion mingled with playful 
wit will welcome Samuel M. Crothers’s essays entitled 
‘« The Gentle Reader®’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Some of 
the papers first appeared in the A//antic Monthly. They are 
pleasant rambles through the forests of literature, and carry 
one along happily and humorously. The essayist is of the 
genial school of Charles Lamb, Lowell, and Donald Mitchell. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LATE AUTUMN. 


SKIES have lost their summer hue, 
' Leaden clouds are sailing, 
Glittering frost instead of dew, 

Wintry winds are wailing. 
Gone the butterfly, the bee 

Is droning till high noon, 
Morning’s sun a laggard he 

And day declines too soon. 


Gold and crimson leaves are brown, 
Grasses dead and dying. 

Scant the flowers in natures crown 
E’en the birds are flying 

To a sunny southern shore. 
Woodland nuts are falling, 

Squirrels haste to take their store, 
Crows in lorn tones calling 


Mourn the harvest lately reaped. 
The brooklet's sheltered cove 
Many forest leaves has steeped, 
That eddied in the grove. 
Fair Pomona reigns no more 
The orchard’s rosy queen. 
Rich Bacchante’s purple store 
Is as it ne’er had been. 


Is this Autumn, aye, in truth 
With her glory faded. 
Now her gorgeouness her youth 
Sober hues have shaded. 
All of verdure, beauty, bloom, 
But a dying ember, 
Nature’s brightness finds a tomb 
In the drear November. 
M. ALICE Brown. 
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Did Penn Write the ‘‘ Fruits of Solitude’’ ? 


PENNSYLVANIANS will be interested in a note contributed by 
Edmund Gosse to the London Atheneum. It has lately been 
said that though that very popular little book, the ‘' Fruits of 
Solitude,’’ is confidently attributed to William Penn, there is 
no external evidence of his authorship. This evidence Mr. 
Gosse produces in an extract from an unpublished letter, 
written in 1699 by Lady Rodes, widow of Sir Francis Rodes, 
to her son, then staying with Henry Goldney in London. 
All these people, Mr. Gosse says, were in ‘‘ the inner circle 
of Quakerdom.’’ Lady Rodes writes : 

‘« I desire thee to buy me 6 books of W. Pen’s ye fruits of 
solitude, I wd have unbound for cheapness, & 2 bound, for I 
thinke ym Excellent Pithy books & and may do good to be sent 
abroad ; in all eight. I desire thee to let me know wn 
yu thinks of coming home & how yu likes London in winter 
& also I desire to know if yu enjoys W. Penn’s company 
sometimes & how he does & remr my kind respects to him.”’ 

The Rodeses were familiar friends of Penn, from whom 
there are several letters among the family papers. Sir John, 
to whom the letter above quoted was addressed, became 


the owner of the original manuscript of Penn's ‘Advice to 


His Children,"’ to which he wrote a preface. Lady Rodes’s 
attribution of the ‘‘ Fruits of Solitude’’ to her friend may thus 
be accepted as final.—| Philadelphia Ledger. | 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Tue Cuban Reciprocity bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives on the 1gth, by a vote of 335 to 21. 
the bill are in brief, that the President shall proclaim the treaty 


in effect ten days after exchange of ratification ; that during 


the life of the treaty, all Cuban imports now free, shall remain 


free ; that all imports paying duty shall have a reduction of 
that such duties shall be preferential ; that no 


20 per cent. ; 
greater reduction than 20 percent. shall be made upon Cuban 


sugar; that no reduction from existing duties shall be made 


on sugar from any other country. 


SENATOR GEORGE F. Hoar's ‘‘Autobiography of Seventy 


The provisions of 


, 


Years,’’ was issued on the 20th by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The two good-sized volumes are a notable contribution to the 
political history of the country, giving, as they do, the story 
of a long and distinguished career, and recollections of times 
and men from Edward Everett and the early days in Concord, 
the War, Charles Sumner, the reconstruction time, to Blain 
and McKinley and the Spanish War. 


THE National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, in 
its convention at Cincinnati, pointed out errors in the report of 
the Committee of Fifty in regard to the teaching of physiology 
in the schools. Resolutions were adopted, urging the Mayor 
and City Council of St. Louis to make special efforts, during 
the time of the World's Fair, to enforce the laws of the city 
against houses used for immoral purposes; asking the 
exclusion of Reed Smoot from’ the United States Senate, on 
the ground that his highest allegiance is given to a govern- 
ment other than that of the United States ; and authorizing 
the President and Secretary t6 memorialize Congress for an 
anti-polygamy amendment to the United States Constitution. 
The Union Signal and Monthly Crusader are now the property 
of the national organization, and Cornelia Jewett, of Chicago, 
was appointed managing editor of the former. The sum of 
$5,000 was appropriated for an exhibit at the World's Fair. 
The general officers were re-elected. The place of next 
meeting was not decided. 

Tue American Federation of Labor, in session last week 
in Boston, decided by a vote of 11,282 to 2,185 against 
placing itself on record as favoring socialism. A resolution 
was unanimously adopted in favor of the union shop every- 
where, in Federal, State and municipal employment, as well 
as in private enterprise, and President Roosevelt was asked 
to examine the testimony in the case of Wm. A. Miller, who 
was re-instated in the Government printing-office after being 
expelled from the Union. Samuel Gompers was re-elected 
president of the organization. 

Petitions have been pouring into the Senate from all 
directions asking for the unseating of Senator Reed Smoot. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. | 


- ! 
11TH Mo. 27 (SIXTH-DAY).—PLYMOUTH, 
Pa., Friends’ Association. 





FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILAD’A. | 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly | 
Meeting : 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. First- | 
day School 11.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 
Meeting for worship 11 a m., 7.30 p.m. | 
First-day School 9.30 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly | 
Meeting : 
Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. First- | 
day School 9 a.m. 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship 10.30a.m. First- | 
day School 9.25 a.m. 
Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship 3.30 p.m. 
day School 2 p.m. 





First- 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly | 


| 11TH Mo. 28 (SEVENTH-DAY). — BLUE 


| 11TH Mo. 29 (FirsT-DAY). — HORSHAM 


| 11TH Mo. 29 (FIRST-DAY). — HORSHAM | 





Meeting and of Green Street Monthly | 

Meeting : | 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 

Meeting for worship 11 a.m. First-day 





School 9.30 a.m. 


River Quarterly Meeting at Clear Creek, 
Ill., attoa.m. Ministers and Elders 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


Friends’ Association. | 
11TH Mo. 29 (FIRST-DAY)—CORNWALL, 


N. Y., Friends’ Association, at the 
Seaman Homestead, at 3 p. m. 





| 11TH Mo. 29 (First-DAY).—A CONFER- | 


ence under the care of the Philanthropic 
Committees of the Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings, in the meeting-house at Buck- 
ingham, Pa., at 2 p.m. Speaker, 
Mary Travilla ; subject, ‘‘ Purity.”’ 


Friends’ Association at 2.30 p. m. | 
Address by Professor Benjamin F. 
Battin of Swarthmore on ‘‘ The Philos- | 
ophy of Quakerism.’’ All interested | 
Friends are cordially invited. 


11TH Mo. 29 (FIRST-DAY). — FRIENDS’ 
meeting at the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons, 44th and | 
Girard Ave., at 3 p.m. Friends are | 
cordially invited to attend. 


11TH Mo. 29 (FIRST-DAY). — PHILADEL- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to | 


visit smaller branches will attend 
Frankford meeting, 10.30 a. m. 
11TH Mo. 29 (FIRST-DAY). —- EVENING 


meeting at 35th St. and Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia, at 7.30 p. m. 
(Continued on page 767.) 
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Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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The National Congress of Mothers has issued an invitation 
to the presidents of national, state and local organizations of 
women, and representatives of every church in the United 
States to meet at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
Twelfth month 3d, at 10 a. m., for an organized effort to pre- 
vent his retention in the United States Senate. They oppose 
him on the ground that he owes allegiance to a hierarchy and 
can only hold his political position through its consent; and 
that he is an apostle in a church which embodies polygamy 
in its tenets and makes marriage essential to a woman's 
salvation. Senator Smoot declares that he does not favor 
polygamy and that the Mormon Church is loyal to the 
Government. 


NEWS NOTES. 
THE canal treaty with Panama was signed on the 18th. 


A BILL for the Statehood of Oklahoma was introduced in 
the Senate on the 23d. 


REPORTS come from Terlingua, Texas, of rich finds of 
mercury in that section. 


EpwIn Lorp WEEKS, the American artist and author, 
died in Paris on the 17th. 


THe Missouri Supreme Court has declared the anti-treat 
law of that state constitutional. 


THE American Ornithologists’ Union held its annual 
sessions in Philadelphia last week. 


THE President has issued a proclamation extending the 
American copyright laws to Cuban authors. 


At the Pope's first public consistory of the Sacred College 
five new Cardinals were formally invested with the robes of 
office. 


A Roman Catholic Church, costing $125,000, the gift of 
Charles M. Schwab and wife, was dedicated at Braddock, 
Pa., on the 23d. 
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BLIZZARD weather was general through the middle west 
last week, with the thermometer 22 above at St. Louis, and 
snow a foot deep in Michigan. 


THE General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which has been in conference for a week 
in Omaha, Nebraska, appropriated for foreign and home 
work $1,500,000. 


IN connection with the strike of street railway men in 
Chicago there has been much rioting and disorder. Progress 
is being made toward bringing about a settlement by corfer- 
ence and arbitration. 


THE Venezuelan arbitration tribunal at The Hague 
adjourned on the 13th ; a notable feature of the case being 
that the whole cost to Venezuela will not be over $11,cco fcr 
the whole year’s work of the Court. 


COMMANDER PEARY was presented with the Livingston 
medal by the Royal Geographical Society at Edinburgh on 
the 12th, and was made honorary member of the Society in 
recognition of his services in exploration. 


A STEAMER of a new Russian steamship line sails from 
South Russian ports by way of Naples to America on the 28th, 
being the first instance of a Russian long distance steam line 
except between Russian ports and the Far East. 


GENERAL DRAGOMIROFF, though he enjoyed unbounded 
favor at court and was the most popular man in the Russian 
army, has been dismissed by the Czar from the governorship 
of Kieff, and disgraced because he did not show moderation 
in quelling the recent strike riots. 


A COMMISSION appointed by the Czar to inquire into the 
cause of the increasing poverty of the peasantry has made its 
report, attributing the decline in peasant prosperity to 
oppressive passport regulations, labor restriction and lack of 
education, the most urgent emphasis being laid on the need 
for better education. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF) 12TH Mo. 6 (First-pay).—ArT STANTON, 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. Del., acircular meeting, by appoint- 


ment, under the care of a Committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 2 


(Concluded from page 760.) 


Cheap eggs 


p.m. Trolley car from 4th and Market 


12TH Mo. 1 (THIRD-DAY).—BURLINGTON 
Quarterly Meeting at Trenton, N. J., at | 
10.30 a.m. Ministers and Elders day | 
before, at 11 a. m. 


12TH Mo. 2 (FourTH-DAY).—THE Mem-| €@Ch hour. 


bership Committee of Monthly Meeting 


of Friends of Philadelphia announces | 12TH. Mo. 6 (FIRST-DAY). — BYBERRY | 
Association. 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 
Friends have Done for the Advance- 
ment of Women.”’ 


that Joseph S. Walton will deliveran; Friends’ 
address at 17th and Girard avenue, at | 
8 p. m. Subject, ‘‘ Mysticism the 
Background of Quakerism,’’ after which 
a reception and social hour will follow. 
Members of the Society are urged to | 
invite their friends (whether of our | 
Society or not.) 
Wm. J. MACWATTERS, 
Clerk of Girard Avenue Section. 


12TH Mo. 


12TH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY).—WHITE- 
water Quarterly Meeting, at Fall Creek 
(near Pendleton, Indiana), at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, same day at 
8 a.m. 


12TH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY).—PRAIRIE 
Grove Quarterly Meeting at Marietta, 
Iowa, at 11 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
same day at 9.30 a. m. 


foe 
| Stenography, 
| 


| 12TH Mo. g (FOURTH-DAY).—KENNETT 
Square Young Friends’ Association, at | ~':™€YS- 
home of John and Sarah Myers. 


10 (FIFTH-DAY). — SALEM 
Quarterly Meeting at Woodbury, N. J., 
at 10a. m. Ministers and Elders the SS 
day before at 2 p. m. 
ing- -house on Fifth-day. 


LYDIA ARETE CONN, | 
805 Provident Building, 


Streets, Wilmington, to Stanton, goes | are AS good AS 


very near to the meeting-house, and | 
requires about thirty minutes. It leaves | 
Wilmington fifteen minutes before ev ery | 
hour. Take 1.45 trolley. 
leaves Stanton fifteen minutes after | 


cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 
MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
od deal of both light and comfort, and 
te a dollar or two a year a lamp on 


Trolley | 


Address _ by 
“What 


Do you want the Index? Write me. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


Special attention given to serv- 
RIE ing families Office 603 North 
Lunch at meet- | Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Perna 
| JOSEPH | jo~ ES. 


| MILTON PHILLIPS 
Typewriting, 


Mimeographing and Reporting. Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by 
MRS. S. E. BERTOLETT. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 142 South Eleventh Street, Philad’a 
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“The Family Paper of National Circulation.” 


What $1.75 Buys in Good Reading for Your Family. 

250 
1000 
2000 


Children’s Page, Etc. 


Annual Subscription Offer. 


If you will send this slip or the name of this paper at once with $1.75 you will receive all the 
issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 

The Double Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's. 

The Youth's Companion Calendar for 1904, lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 


And the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904—a library of the best 
reading for every member of the family. 


Absorbing Serial Stories, each a 
book in itself, of American Life in 
Home, Camp and Field. 


Special Articles contributed by 
Men and Women Famous in Every 
Walk of Life. 


Impartial and Timely Editorial 
Articles on Important Public and 
Domestic Questions. 


Short Stories of Character, Ad- 
venture and Humor, by the best 
of living story writers. 


10 
50 
200 


Short Notes on Current Events 
and Discoveries in the Field of 
Science and Industry. 


Anecdotes, Bits of Humor, Items 
of Strange and Curious Knowl- 
edge, Poems and Sketches. 


Health Articles. 


Free 


SSS SSS 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1904 AND SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER FREE. 
L147 


| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers who expect to take an examination for a 
teachers’ certificate should at once begin our Teachers’ 
Interstate Examination Course. Thorough and practi- 
cal. No teacher can fail to secure a first grade certifi- 
cate after completing this course. We prepare you to 
teach and then secure you a good position. Write at 
once your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, 
1423 Arch Street, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


8 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PURE FOOD 


skillful preparation, and excellent 
service are distinctive features of 


OUR LUNCH and DINING ROOM, 


Anyone desiring to make a trip to Cali- | 1317 Filbert Street 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 


fornia, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico or prices, and class of apa give this restaurant a rank 
other western points, either for business | peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
or pleasure, can do so now ata small cost. | of !sdies and substantial ane men. 
Daily until November 29th, 1903, in- ha ere Peano 
| clusive, special one way colonists tickets 
GRADE OF ICE 


will be sold via Southern Railway at rate of 
CRANE’S 
CREAM AND 


| $49.75 from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and other points, propor- 
| tionately low rates from other points. 
| The Southern Railway operates on fast 
CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUOGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 


| trains, tri-weekly, high-class, personally- | 

| conducted vestibuled excursion sleeping | 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


| cars between Washington, Los Angeles 
CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 


and San Francisco without change, via 
5 PHONES. 


VERY LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA, 
ARIZONA, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO 
AND OTHER WESTERN POINTS. 


VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


MAKE BUT ONE 


Atlanta, New Orleans and El Paso, in 
which the double berth rate is only $7.00. 
Excursion sleeping cars leave Washing- 
| tonon Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
|. Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 


Being the only religious and literary review written 
chiefly for the general public, but from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends, The British 
Friend offers a unique opportunity for spreading 
‘* The Truth "’ among thoughtful enquirers. 


The November Issue Contains : 


«« Revelation to the Few,” and ‘‘ The Unemployed,” by 
the Editor. 

‘‘ The Temperance Declaration,” by Joseph Rowntree. 

“ Life in London,” by Dr. George Newman. 

«‘ The Birthright Member, Part III.,”" by ***. 

“« Morley’s Life of Gladstone,”” by Joshua Rowntree. 

“« Mediocrity :”” A Poem, by May Kendall. 

«“‘ The York Conference on the Ministry,” ( Editorial ). 


A distinctive feature is made of Reviews, and 
Notices of Books, especially such as are likely to 
be helpful to those engaged in religious and social 
work, 


Subscription, 6s.6d. ($1.58) per annum, post free. 
Specimen copy on application. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER : 
EDWARD GRUBB, M. A., 


Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C. 


Raincoats for Women 


A Raincoat is a necessary part of 
the up-to-date woman’s wardrobe. 
Not more up-to-date than practical, 
though, for it is admirably adapted 
to a number of uses—as a rainy-day 
protection or a topcoat for bright 
days : 

At $10.00 Women’s Raincoats 
of black, blue or gray cloth, craven- 


etted ; loose front, fitted back with belt -; 
double cape ; new full sleeves. 

At $12.75 Women’s Raincoats 
of medium-weight men’s suiting, craven- 
etted ; two plaits down back to waist ; 
full front with belt ; full bishop sleeves 
with deep cuffs. 


At $15.00 Women’s Raincoats 


of tan or oxford cravenette ; fitted or 
loose back ; single deep military cape, 
or double divided cape; full sleeves 
with cuffs. 


At $16.00 Women’s Raincoats 


of fancy-weave herringbone cravenette, 
in oxford, tan or olive ; fitted back with 
belt ; double cape, full sleeves. 


At $18.00 Women’s Raincoats 


of tan covert cloth, cravenetted ; mili- 
tary cape, with stitched bands and 
tailored buttons ; plaited fitted back, 
double-breasted front; bishop sleeves 
with deep trimmed cuffs. 


At $22.50 Women’s Raincoats 


of fancy-weave men’s suiting, craven- 
etted; deep double military cape, 
neatly-stitched ; semi-fitting back, with 
belt ; full box front, new sleeves. 


At $25.00 Women’s Raincoats 


of oxford or tan medium-weight, craven- 
ette ; full double-breasted box front, 
semi-fitting back, notched velvet collar, 
patch pockets and full new sleeves. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S 
WINTER EXCURSION 
ROUTE BOOK. 


In pursuance of its annual custom, the 
Passenger Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has just issued 
an attractive and comprehensive book 
descriptive of the leading Winter resorts 
of the East and South, and giving the 
rates and various routes and combinations 
of routes of travel. Like all the publica- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, this ‘‘Winter Excursion 
Book '’ is a model of typographical and 
pictorial work. It is bound in a hand- 
some and artistic cover in colors, and 
contains much valuable information for 
Winter tourists and travelers in general. 
It can be had free of charge at the prin- 
cipal ticket offices of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, or will be sent post- 
paid upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


OLD Uncle Ben wanted to have his 
portrait painted, but he did not care to 
pay very much for it. 

‘« Surely that is a very large sum,’’ he 
said when the artist named the price. 

The artist protested and assured him 
that, as portraits went, that was very 
little to ask. 

Uncle Ben hesitated. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said 
at length, ‘‘how much will it be if I fur- 
nish the paint ?’’—Lippincott's. 


No girl who is under sixteen years of 
age, according to a Berlin physician who 
is quoted in 7he Housekeeper, should be 
permitted to enter upon the study of the 
piano. He is said to have found that, of 
1,000 girls who undertook piano practice 


before the age of twelve, 600 later became | 
afflicted with some form of nervous dis- | 
| 


ease; but of 1,000 whose musical educa- 


tion was neglected, only 100 ever suffered | 


in this manner. From these statistics 


the doctor deduces the theory that fewer | 
‘« finger exercises '’ and more exercise out | 
of doors are the needs of girls nowadays. | 


—[City and State.] 


Old-fashioned Grand- 


father clocks repaired at home. 
If yours needs attention send 
me a postal or, better, call. My 
store is within three minutes’ 
walk of the Market Street fer- 
ries. Repairing of clocks and 
watches of every kind. Prompt 
service and moderate prices. 


W. L. BERRY, 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
22 South Second Street, Philad’a. 


| Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ InTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAIIPLE COPY. 


STENOGRAPHING, TYPEWRITING. 
Mimeographing a Specialty. 


MARY M. KITE, 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Streets, Phila, 


Bell ’Phone, 52-10 Walnut. 
Prices Moderate. Keystone ’ Phone, 70-09 Race. 


STENOGRAPHER GEO. B.cock, 


Girard Building and 


‘Teleplicnce. 216 W. Coulter St. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 

Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attendedte. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 

Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
7 ; LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
Ringe & Ellis, Rex. estate.” 
Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Taught by mail or in school. 
Moderate rates. 


PROVIDENT SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Thanksgiving Dinner 


to be complete should 


have Mince Pie 


‘BRICK’S MINCE MEAT 


MAKES THE BEST 


You will miss it if you don’t have 


your grocer leave you some 


It Pleases All 


Manufactured in the historic 


old town of Crosswicks, N. J. 





EDGAR BRICK, Manufacturer 





iv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 2»srst.psitenchec Depts, per cent. pai on Series Dept 


GerorGe _Foster Wurtr, President, Treasurer and Trust Officer; Lange VeRLENDEN, Vice-President; Joseru T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 
MorGan BunTInc, Stcvetary Lewis Lawrence Situ, Solicitor. 

Acts as eden tor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Wiils prepared and kept free of charge where this Company is named as Executor. 

Aims at perf*ct service and perfect Security. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this company 


THE Jews of New York are spending a | 
million dollars a year in charity, most of , Gl RAR D TR U ST COM PANY 
which, as Israel Zangwill says, is expended | N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
to meet the wants of immigrant Jews CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 


: > : Acts as Exsgcutor, ApminisTRaToR, Trustez, Acts as Trustes or CorPoRATION MorTGaAGss. 
etres Sut. Se ene Dy Peonarees. F ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. ; DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
: 2s Inranset AtLowEs on INDIVIDUAL AND Conrcnation REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
‘*Now, children,’’ said the teacher, Roose ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 
let us see what you remember about the | Safes to Rent in Burgiar-p proof Vaults. E. B. MORRIS, President. 
animal kingdom and the domestic animals — pc neice aD tel eaniacteenennagaesdaeaeneiietion 
that belong to it. You have named all 
the domestic animals but one. Whocan 
tell me what that one is? It has bristly | 
hair, likes dirt, and is fond of getting | Ican hold my 
into the mud."’ Miss Fanny looked im: hand overmy 
expectantly around the room. ‘‘Can't “an chimney. No 
you think, Tommy !’’ she asked encour- , i @ waste heat, I 
agingly. ‘‘ Yes’m,’’ was the shamefaced | my Steve. use @ 
reply. ‘It's me.’’—[Christian Guar- " ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
Get all the heat you pay for. You 
34 sf aie i \ a really get coal at half price for at least 
ret Beoy \\ wy ten years; with it, you make one stove 
BREAD MACHINE 5 or furnace do the work of two. 
. jaan @an' b i - is Pully Guaranteed. Write for Booklet on heating houses. 
sifts the flour and mixes PANNE a Rif’ ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


10 lbs. of best bread in 3 — 19 Furnace St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
minutes. Sold subject to | 
rial and approval. Send ee ee ~ = 7 © 


De niiie Bread Mach, Co. | LIZZIE J. LAMBERT CAROLINE RAU, North side, below gth St. 
| a, (CTRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY PLAIN MILLINERY, 
S2n2 > edie Sts. PI 


Successor to 
|EBoekaxer 1020 Green Street | Pemoved to 823 Spring Garden Street, 











; 
FLORIDA BY SEA. |S. F. Balderston’s Son,}| WALL PAPER ot 
= a So = he Wall Papers and Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


Window Shades Made to Order, A L Diament « Co 
(902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. | 1624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


hesdetts & Memes’ Tamputilien Ce. Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1904. 


STEAMSHIP LINES We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1904. Read the 
— figures given, and also read the notes below. 
PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. We ater ne INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodi- 
nates reach all Souther atin o pointe diatiedatd' cals named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both. 
tions and cuisine d far Tour Book WEEKLIES. NONTHLIES. 
and Particulars. ; Periodicals, Price for both. | Periodicals. Price for both. 


O. F. LUCAS, A , Pier 10, N. Dela A oo fi 
Sor ane reet, Philad’a British Friend, (6s,6d & postage), $3.75 


Decorations. 








Uptown offices, 828 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a’ Springfield Republican, 61). . $2.90 
C. WHITNEY, ad V. P. and T.M. W.P The Nation, ($3), . . 4.80 | Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 
RNER, G. G.P.A. General offices, Baltimore, Md: | # Literary Digest, ($3),. . . . . 4.50 | The Century Magazine, Ye : 

Christian Register, ($2), .. . 4.00 | Harper's Magazine, ($4), . . . 
eens eee ne American, ($3), ie te 4.60 Atlantic Monthly, ($4), Aneltme < 
ee as acta ane Sunday School Times, ($1), . . 2.85 | North American Review, ($5), . 
a, stint, stint! Save, save, Journal of Education, ($2.50), . 4.35 | St. Nicholas, ($3), . “ 
save ! The New Voice, (64), new subs., 2.65 | Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), 
What for ? Renewals, . - +». . 2.95 | The Chautauquan, ($2), . 
While you are answering this oy and State ($2) - + «++ 3.60 ee on Pr 0), 

. . ‘ ae e Outloo 3 get 5.00 e Farm Journal, ($0.50 
question, consider * hether less The Youths’ Companion, ($1. 75), Table Talk, ($1), ; : } 
saving, united with a policy of New subscriptions, . . . 3.35 
life insurance, will be more con- Renewals, 3-75 


ducive to the happiness of your Persons wishing olliisie sithodbenia than those named above should write to 
family and yourself. Consult the us and we will give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each 

PENN [PIUTUAL LIFE, (if ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 


| Harper's Bazar, ($1), . 





